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"PUT  YOURSELF  IN  YOUR  CUSTOMER’S  PLACE."  A  novel  advertising  campaign 
on  this  theme  is  telling  grocers  to  imagine  they’re  on  the  customer’s  side  of 
the  counter.  In  this  way,  the  campaign  helps  grocers  see  how  their  customers 
react  to  canned  food  displays  and  selling  talks.  This  campaign,  appearing  in 
the  8  most  popular  grocery  journals,  is  American  Can  Company’s  way  of 


getting  grocers  to  sell  more  of  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  VOLUME  63 
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Makers 


APPUERS 


COMPOUND 


CURLERS 


Made  in  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  or  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restacking. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance — free, 
fiat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Can  be  thrown  back  for  instant  clean¬ 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 


ACHINERY  CO. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A.— $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign— $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  lorms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


CABi  UCU  GET  ALONG  WiTM 

(/  ONE  LESS  HEADACHE  ? 


Most  of  Crown's  business  is  among 
average  canners,  and  this  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  industry. 

For  Crown  has  thus  been  able  to 
establish  and  maintain  policies  that 
are  fair  to  all. 

One  price — one  standard  of  quality. 
That's  the  Crown  story  and  that's  the 
secret  of  Crown's  loyal  following. 


Packers  who  use  Crown  Cans  know 
where  they  stand,  for  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  house  and  its  pohcies 
.  .  .  confidence  that  means  one  less 
problem  for  them  to  worry  about. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  Baltimore 
•  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  • 
Orlando  •  Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


Oam  (M 
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’Of  course. 


Tliis  curious  can — equipped  with  piston,  cover 
hole,  and  sideseam  air  vent — is  from  Continental’s 
collection  of  patented  cans  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Look  for  the  next  advertise¬ 
ment  featuring  Continental’s  collection. 


^mfiiwTuSi 
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EDITORIALS 


The  world  do  move”— The  report  of  the 

famous  Elmo  Roper,  investigator  extraordinaire, 
has  been  made  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  originally  intended  as  Descriptive 
Vs.  Grade  Labeling,  but  now  styled:  “A  Study  of 
Certain  Attitudes  of  Women  Toward  Canned  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,”  and  the  report  unquestionably  has 
been  received  with  acclaim  by  a  great  many  in  the 
industry,  if  not  by  all.  It  is  certainly  a  beauty,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  since  it  cost  $40,000  and  beauty  should 
always  be  appreciated.  Since  it  has  been  sent  to  the 
full  roster  of  canners,  brokers,  wholesalers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  chains,  cafeterias,  domestic  science  schools, 
classes  and  teachers,  editors  and  news  and  radio 
writers,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  it  across  to 
the  consuming  public,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  report  in  these  columns.  Read  it,  study  it, 
and  digest  it,  and  keep  it. 

In  no  sense  in  the  way  of  a  comparison,  for  “com¬ 
parisons  are  always  odious”  but  we  have  been  intrigued 
by  another  labeling  effort  which  came  out  at  exactly 
the  same  time — the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
wool  people  seem  to  have  cleaned  up  their  mess.  It 
was  a  mess  as  anyone  can  realize  when  he  recalls  any 
effort  heretofore  to  buy  “an  all  wool”  suit  or  garment, 
and  the  resultant  doubt  that  it  was  all  wool.  Not  being 
an  expert  on  cloths  we  had  to  depend  upon  the  brand, 
the  store  from  which  we  bought  or  our  tailor,  but  there 
was  no  way  to  tell  even  then  whether  or  not  the  buy 
was  as  represented,  even  when  we  had  the  goods  in 
our  hands,  under  our  own  eyes  and  could  see  for  our¬ 
selves!  Considering  the  millions  of  retail  outlets  that 
were  supplying  the  public  with  such  garments  it  is 
small  wonder  that  a  lot  of,  so-called,  shoddy  was 
palmed  off  as  all  wool.  You  know  that  story  by  heart, 
but  the  better  class  of  garment  makers,  and  apparently 
the  great  majority,  were  tired  of  the  accusations,  and 
decided  to  clean  up  the  mess ;  to  clean  their  own  house, 
not  waiting  for  either  the  law  or  the  consuming  public 
to  crack  down  on  them.  And  they  have  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job,  it  seems  to  us.  You  can  find  thousands 
of  men  who  will  tell  you  solemnly  that  that  cannot  be 
done  by  any  industry,  but  the  wool  people  have  done  it. 


and  have  thereby  set  an  example  to  all  other  industries. 
And  apparently  they  have  done  it  wholly  within  their 
own  ranks,  without  calling  upon  outsiders,  and  without 
spending  a  fortune  to  ask  those  same  consumers,  whom 
they  were  seeking  with  as  much  eagerness  as  any  other 
industry,  food  producers  or  what  not,  what  they  would 
like  to  have  or  how  they  thought  the  job  should  be  done. 

They  knew  the  weak  spots  in  their  business,  and  all 
of  them,  as  no  one  else  could  know  them,  and  they  had 
the  courage  to  grapple  them  with  both  hands,  and  to 
leave  no  loop-holes  for  anyone  to  crawl  through,  much 
less  to  drive  a  two-horse  team  through.  Naturally 
those  operating  the  business  from  manufacturer  to 
consumer  knew  the  weak  points — through  dire  experi¬ 
ence,  and  therefore  they  of  all  others  knew  best  how 
to  plug  the  leaks.  And  so  does  every  other  industry, 
but  the  wool  people  decided  that  they  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  they  did  it,  and  thereby  set  a  precedent 
beyond  record  in  mercantile  business.  There  is  an 
industry  that  has  come  of  age ! 

We  refer  to  The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939 
(Public  No.  850,  76th  Congress,  third  session)  ap¬ 
proved  October  14th,  1940,  and  put  into  full  force  as 
of  July  15th,  1941.  As  evidence  of  a  real  accomplish¬ 
ment  we  urge  you  to  get  a  copy  of  Federal  Register  for 
Tuesday,  July  15th,  1941,  and  read  pages  3426  to  3431, 
inclusive;  and  especially  do  we  recommend  this  to  the 
various  Labeling  Committees.  Any  reader  will  be 
astounded  at  the  amount  of  detail  work  that  must  have 
been  done  before  they  had  the  desired  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  and  before  asking  for  its  enactment  into  law; 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  issue  these 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  law  of  the  land,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  Think  of  the  welter  of  discussions 
and  the  amount  of  debates  that  must  have  been 
threshed  over  before  agreement!  Read  it  in  the  light 
of  the  canned  foods  industry,  if  you  choose,  and  note 
that  they  start  off  with  “Definitions” ;  then  “Labeling,” 
(and  there  are  29  clearly  defined  requirements  under 
that  heading)  ;  then  manufacturers’  records;  guaran¬ 
tees  and  finally  general  matters  which  include  hearings 
and  effective  date. 
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As  a  sample : 

“300.2.  General  Requirement.  Each  and  every  wool 
product  subject  to  the  Act  shall  be  marked  by  a  stamp, 
tag,  label  or  other  means  of  identification,  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder.”  The  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  his  number  (arranged  for  in  a  very  specific 
manner,  as  indeed  is  every  one  of  the  requirements) 
must  appear  on  every  label ;  and  where  the  number  is 
used,  the  tag  or  label  “shall  be  accompanied  by  approp¬ 
riate  words  showing  that  the  product  ivas  not  manu-* 
factured  by  such  person ;  as  for  example  ‘Manufactured 
for — Distributed  by.’  ”  (What  that  would  do  to  a  lot 
of  canned  foods  labels  now  in  use,  we  leave  to  you 
to  say.) 

Samples  of  the  proper  labeling  range  from 
“All  wool 

Exclusive  of  ornamentation 
or 

100%  Wool 

Exclusive  of  ornamentation” 

To: 

“Made  of 

Miscellaneous  Cloth  Scraps, 

Containing  Cotton,  Rayon,  and  other 
non-woolen  fibre,  with 
Minimum  of - %  reused  wool.” 

The  changes  within  these  two  extremes  include  all 
manner  of  fixings,  things  which  never  entered  your 
philosophy,  we  can  assure  you.  Read  the  text  and  be 
astonished  that  a  matter  so  complex,  compared  with 
the  grading  and  labeling  of  canned  foods,  for  instance, 
could  be  so  minutely  worked  out,  and — the  customer 
must  he  told  ivhat  is  on  the  label,  not  just  left  to  find 
out  for  herself! 

Verily  “the  world  do  move.” 

Having  decided  to  clean  their  own  house  the  wool 
people  went  with  their  bill  to  the  Government  and  had 
it  enacted  into  law  so  that  the  entire  industry  would  be 
governed  equally.  That  serves  to  straighten  out  com¬ 
petition,  and  to  end  unfair  price  cutting,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  consumers  to  buy  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence  just  the  form  of  garment  they  desire, 
and  to  know  that  they  are  getting  it. 

Doubtless  most  of  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Register,  as  suggested, 
so,  therefore,  to  show  the  detail  to  which  they  have 
gone  in  this  labeling  of  their  products  we  quote: 

“300.8  (rule  8)  Common  generic  name  of  fibre. 
Except  where  another  name  is  required  or  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  Act,  the  respective  common 
generic  name  of  the  fibre  shall  be  used  when 
naming  fibres  in  the  required  information;  as  for 


example,  ‘Wool,’  ‘Reprocessed  Wool,’  ‘Reused 
Wool,’  ‘Cotton,’  ‘Rayon,’  ‘Silk,’  ‘Linen,’  ‘Horse¬ 
hair,’  ‘Rabbit  Hair.’  ” 

Now  watch  the  wool  clothing  business  spurt  up  to 
its  rightful  place,  both  in  demand  and  in  prices  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  become  firm 
and  lasting.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  wool 
people  will  see  that  the  Act  is  lived  up  to,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  will  help  them. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  the  present,  when  money  is  plentiful  and  being 
spent  freely,  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer-public. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  they  worked 
on  this  matter  before  reaching  the  conclusions  enacted 
into  law.  The  grading  and  labeling  of  canned  foods 
have  been  under  discussion  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
yes  ever  since  the  beginning  of  commercial  canning, 
but  not  with  the  purpose  and  desire  that  seem  to  have 
animated  the  wool  people. 

CANADA  CHANCES  CAN  SIZES 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division — Marketing  Service 
Canada 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Ottawa,  July  16,  1941 

F.  &  V.  C.  3  41 

CIRCULAR  TO  PACKERS,  WHOLESALERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

After  recommendations  made  by  the  Canners 
Association  it  has  been  decided  that  at  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  to  amend  the  regulations  under  the  Meat  and 
Canned  Foods  Act  the  28  oz.  container  (401x411)  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  juices  will  be  substituted  for  the 
26  oz.  (307x513). 

We  trust  that  those  who  are  packing  the  26  oz.  can 
will  make  satisfactory  arrangements  so  that  their 
labels,  cans  and  cases  may  all  be  used  up  by  December 
31,  1941.  This  can  will  not  be  included  in  the  standard 
container  list  for  the  1942  packing  season. 

F.  J.  PERRY, 

F.  J.  Perry, 

Assistant  Chief, 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspection  (Canning). 

FJP/IL 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

AUGUST  4-7 — 33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  11-12— Maryland  Vegetable  Field  Days,  U.  S.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Station,  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Plant 
Research  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  State 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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VEGETABLE  VARIETY  FIELD  DAYS -PROGRAM 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station  and  University  of  Maryland 
August  11  and  12,  1941 


The  Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  usually  held  annually  and 
alternately  between  New  York  and  New  England,  by  request 
are  scheduled  for  August  11  and  12,  1941,  at  the  U.  S.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station  Research 
Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

The  Monday  morning  tour  will  start  at  9:00  A.M.  E.S.T.,  and 
will  be  spent  in  inspecting  the  greenhouses  and  laboratories 
of  the  U,  S.  Horticultural  Station,  which  is  7  miles  south  of 
Laurel,  3  miles  north  of  College  Park,  and  14  miles  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1. 

The  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  inspecting  field  plantings  of 
tomatoes,  lima  beans,  peppers,  eggplant,  and  cucumbers. 

Monday  evening  a  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  University 
Dining  Hall  and  all  visitors  are  welcome.  The  Northeastern 
States  Vegetable  Breeding  Conference  will  have  their  Annual 
Meeting  following  the  dinner.  Dr.  B.  L.  Wade  of  the  Regional 
Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
will  speak  on  “The  Value  of  Coordinated  Vegetable  Breeding 
Work.” 

Tuesday  will  be  spent  at  the  Maryland  Plant  Research  Farms 
inspecting  field  plantings  of  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers, 
sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  edible  soybeans,  and  lima  beans.  The 
tour  will  leave  the  Horticultural  Building  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  at  9:00  A.M.  In  addition  to  these  variety  and  strain 
tests,  visitors  can  likewise  see  fertilizer  analyses  and  placement 
experiments  on  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn,  direct  seeding  versus 
transplant  production  of  tomatoes,  and  the  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  experiments  on  tomatoes. 

Ladies  Entertainment.  A  personally  conducted,  all  day  tour 
of  the  Beltsville  Research  Center  will  be  available  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday — the  same  tour  on  both  days.  Transportation  can 
be  furnished  for  7  persons,  but  parties  lai'ger  than  this  will 
have  to  provide  their  own  cars  and  drivers  for  any  above  7 
persons.  The  research  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics — foods,  clothing,  etc.,  will  be  visited. 

Buses  leave  from  in  front  of  the  Station  grounds  and  College 
Campus  every  hour  for  Washington,  where  a  great  variety  of 
sight  seeing  tours  are  available.  Those  wishing  to  take  planned 
tours  of  Washington  and  vicinity  will  be  taken  care  of  by  local 
women  committee  members. 

Accommodations.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  tourist 
courts,  as  well  as  approved  tourists  rooms  available  on  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  1  within  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  of  the  College 
campus.  Plans  are  being  made  to  secure  rooms  in  a  dormitory 
or  fraternity  house,  and  those  desiring  such  accommodations 
should  write  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Mahoney,  Department  of  Horticulture, 
University  of  Maryland.  There  are  no  hotels  in  College  Park 
and  the  hotels  in  Washington  are  very  crowded,  due  to  the 
Defense  Program. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  vegetable  material  that  will  be 
available  for  study  in  the  field  at  both  locations  on  August 
11  and  12. 

EGGPLANT 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  The  planting  of  eggplant  consists 
of  two  to  four  commercial  strains  of  the  six  standard  varieties 
in  the  type  book  study  and  New  Orleans  Disease  Resistant, 
Manatee  Special,  Improved  Large  Purple,  Killes  Select,  Scarlet 
Fruited,  White  Beauty,  and  two  new  selections  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Station. 

EDIBLE  SOYBEANS 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  Ten  varieties  of  edible  soybeans 
are  planted  in  quadruplicate  and  consist  of  Giant  Green,  Bansei, 
Toku,  Jogun,  Higan,  Hokkaido,  Emperor,  Willomi,  Imperial,  and 
Sousi.  In  addition  to  yield  records  of  shelled  beans,  canned 
samples  will  be  put  up  fcr  future  judgment. 


CUCUMBERS 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  In  order  to  have  fruit  to  compare 
with  the  56  samples  in  the  cucumber  breeding  block,  one  strain 
each  of  commercial  varieties  for  pickles  and  slicers  have  been 
planted  along  one  end:  National,  Chicago,  Boston,  Snows,  and 
Mincu  are  the  pickles,  and  the  slicers  are  Colorado,  A.  &  C., 
Black  Diamond,  Straight  8,  Stays  Green,  Clark’s  Special,  Long 
Green,  Early  Fortune,  Longfellow,  Klondike,  Davis  Perfect, 
Shamrock,  Chinese  Long,  Tokyo  Dark  Green,  and  Tokyo  Long 
Green.  Extra  early  White  Spine  is  scattered  throughout  the 
breeding  block. 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  Cucumber  varieties  include  6 
strains  of  A.  &  C.,  3  of  Snows  Pickling,  5  of  National  Pickling, 
3  of  Chicago,  2  of  Colorado,  and  1  strain  each  of  Clark’s  Special, 
Burpee’s  Sunnybrook,  Straight  8,  N.  &  K.  and  Co’s  Pickling, 
Woodruff’s  Hybrid,  and  Stays  Green. 

LIMA  BEANS 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  To  serve  as  check  material  for 
the  lines  of  bush  lima  beans  in  the  breeding  block,  there  are  4 
strains  of  Fordhook,  1  of  Burpee’s  Bush,  2  of  Burpee’s  Improved 
Bush,  3  of  Baby  Fordhook,  2  of  Henderson,  2  of  Baby  Potato, 

2  of  Illinois  Large  Podded,  2  of  Woods  Prolific,  and  1  each  of 
U.  S.  No.  2,  Green  Seeded  Henderson,  Early  Baby  Potato,  New 
Philadelphia,  and  McCrea. 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  Lima  bean  plantings  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  hybrid  material  including  44  Maryland  hybrids, 

3  U.  S.  hybrids,  and  5  Illinois  Hybrids  of  the  bush  type,  and  16 
selections  made  at  Maryland  of  the  pole  type.  In  addition  3 
strains  of  Henderson,  and  8  commercial  varieties  of  bush  limas, 
and  6  pole  limas  are  being  grown. 

PEPPERS 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  In  addition  to  the  one  to  five 
commercial  strains  of  the  standard  varieties  of  peppers  included 
in  the  type  book  planting,  the  following  varieties  are  included: 
Sweet  Yellow,  Colossal,  New  Jersey  No.  13,  Roumanian  Wax, 
Half  Sharp  Yellow,  Mammoth,  Cayenne,  Floral  Gem,  Heifer 
Horn,  Large  Red  Cherry,  Sweet  Banana,  Hot  Portugal,  Red 
Oshcosh,  Ozark  Giant,  Florida  Giant,  Paul’s  Jersey  Giant, 
Harris  Earliest,  Fordhook,  Windsor  A,  Early  Wonder,  Harris 
Wonder,  and  several  P.E.I.  introductions. 

MUSKMELONS 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  The  commercial  varieties  include 
5  strains  of  Hearts  of  Gold,  3  strains  each  of  Mildew  Resistant 
No.  45,  Pride  of  Wisconsin,  Honey  Rock,  and  U.  S.  Powdery 
Mildew  Resistant  No.  8,  2  strains  each  of  Hale’s  Best  No.  36, 
White  Seeded  Pink  Pearl,  and  Superfecto,  and  one  each  of 
Superb  Golden,  Delaware  Queen,  Bottomley,  Anne  Arundel, 
Knight,  Early  Knight,  White  Knight,  Honeydew,  Cooper  Sweet¬ 
heart,  Orange  Fleshed  Rocky  Dew,  Green  Fleshed  Rocky  Dew, 
and  Cuban  Castillian.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  varieties 
and  strains  60  progenies  consisting  of  selections  and  hybrids, 
produced  at  the  Maryland  Station,  are  being  grown. 

SNAP  BEANS 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  Varieties  of  snap  beans  include  7 
strains  of  Tendergreen,  2  of  Full  Measure,  7  of  Giant  Stringless 
Greenpod,  4  of  Burpee’s  Stringless  Greenpod,  5  of  Stringless 
Black  Valentine,  5  of  Round  Podded  Kidney  Wax,  6  of  Bountiful, 
and  one  strain  each  of  Landreth  Stringless  Greenpod,  Plentiful, 
Improved  Kidney  Wax,  Asgiow  Stringless  Greenpod,  and  2  Wax 
Hybrids. 
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With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
*  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


E  1 1  a  b I i t  b  e  d  till 


KEWAUNEE 


neorperaled  1124 


SWEET  CORN 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  One  hundred  commercial  and  ex¬ 
perimental  sweet  corn  seed  stocks  are  included  in  the  replicated 
field  test  in  which  data  are  being  collected  on  plant  type,  freedom 
from  disease,  vigor,  and  relative  pi-oductivity  at  the  canning 
stage.  The  stocks  included  are  classified  as  follows:  5  open 
pollinated  with  white  varieties;  17  late,  white,  rowed  hybrids 
of  the  Evergreen  type;  18  Country  Gentlemen  hybrids;  6  yellow 
Country  Gentleman  hybrids;  6  stocks  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam; 

5  stocks  of  Iona;  13  late  yellow  hybrids;  10  early  yellow  hybrids; 
and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  21  hybrids.  Entries  maturing  with 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  will  be  approaching  the  canning  stage  at 
the  time  of  inspection. 

Adjoining  the  comparative  field  test  is  the  nursery  where  much 
of  the  local  breeding  work  is  being  done.  In  it  are  included  34 
northern  hybrids  in  2-row  observation  plots,  13  out-of-state  in- 
bred  lines,  H84  and  140  other  Maryland  lines  in  various  states 
of  development,  yellow  backcrosses  involving  Connecticut  C63 
and  C50,  and  miscellaneous  material  for  quality  observations. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  trials  of  sweet  corn  there  are  two 
fertilizer  experiments  on  analyses  and  method  of  application — 
one  on  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  one  on  Evergreen. 

TOMATOES 

U.  S.  Horticultural  Station.  In  addition  to  the  breeding  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  wilt  resistant  block  there  are  40  varieties  and  strains 
in  the  tomato  variety  planting.  It  contains  in  addition  to  the 
standard  varieties,  three  sister  lines  of  Pan  American,  Table 
Talk,  Fishers,  Red  Skin,  Market  King,  Lincoln,  Minute-Men,  Red 
Heart,  Potentate,  Wasatch  Beauty,  Cleo,  Scarlet  Dawn,  Cardinal, 
Red  Cap,  Nystate,  Pearson,  Newell,  Ruby  Queen,  Cardinal  King, 
Dixie,  Dwarf  Red,  Golden  Globe,  Mingold,  Sommerset,  Bounty, 
Victor,  Red  Globe,  and  Glorianna. 

Maryland  Research  Farm.  The  tomato  trial  at  this  location 
consists  primarily  of  a  strain  or  stock  test  of  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  canning  varieties  raised  in  this  area.  There  are  13 
strains  of  Rutgers  and  14  of  Marglobe.  In  addition  there  are 
several  stocks  of  Pritchard  and  some  of  the  other  midseason 
varieties. 

A  rather  extensive  fertilizer  analyses  and  placement  experi¬ 
ment  on  tomatoes,  which  includes  also  three  starter  solutions, 
will  be  seen.  A  spraying  and  dusting  experiment  of  delayed 
applications  of  fungicides  made  in  an  effort  to  get  commercial 
control  of  defoliation  on  tomatoes  grown  for  canning,  can  like¬ 
wise  be  observed  at  this  time.  A  small  test  of  direct  seeding 
versus  southern  plants,  flat  plants,  and  hotcap  covered  southern 
plants  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  those  attending. 

Special  Tour  and  Trip  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
Wednesday,  August  13th. 

A  specially  arranged  conducted  tour  is  planned  for  those  who 
wish  to  visit  the  experimental  Sub-Station  at  Ridgely,  Maryland, 
and  the  cantaloupe  and  cucumber  experimental  plots  at  Hurlock. 
Cars  will  leave  College  Park  at  6:45  A.M.  for  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land,  to  get  the  eight  o’clock  ferry  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  trip  takes  45  minutes,  with  opportunity  to  see  the  Naval 
Academy  and  some  of  the  boating  on  this  large  body  of  water. 

The  Ridgely  Sub-Station  is  31  miles  from  Matapeake,  and 
here  one  can  see  four  extensive  dates  of  planting  of  twelve 
varieties  and  stocks  of  bush  lima  beans  grown  for  canning  and 
freezing.  In  addition  there  is  an  experiment  on  the  rate  of 
seeding  for  three  of  the  new  Baby  Lima  introductions.  The 
canning  crop  rotation  plots  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
Station  workers  and  seedsmen,  as  will  likewise  be  the  viner  shed 
and  canning  plant  used  for  determining  the  commercial  adap¬ 
tation  of  pea  and  lima  bean  varieties  for  Eastern  Shore 
conditions. 

The  group  will  leave  Ridgely  and  proceed  south  37  miles  to 
Hurlock,  which  is  in  the  heai’t  of  one  of  the  most  intensive 
cantaloupe  producing  areas  in  these  United  States.  There  are 
five  acres  of  experimental  plots,  including  11  dusting  and  spray¬ 
ing  treatments  on  cantaloupes,  10  fertilizer  treatments,  and  a 
number  of  cantaloupe  and  cucumber  varieties  and  strains.  Those 
making  the  trip  will  have  a  chance  to  visit  several  of  the  large 
commercial  cantaloupe  and  cucumber  plantings  in  this  area, 
several  growers  having  300  or  more  acres  of  cantaloupes  and 
several  hundred  acres  of  cucumbers.  The  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  spraying,  and  methods  of  handling  in  the  packing  plants 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  all  those  making  the  trip.  The 
.  group  will  return  to  College  Park  early  in  the  evening. 
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NOTHING  TO  WORRY  ABOUT  WHEN 

HEEKIN 

HAS  THE  CAN  CONTRACTS 


'THERE'S  many  a  cannery  boss  who 
”  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Heekin 
and  Heekin  Service.  That’s  what  cre¬ 
ates  new  customers  every  year  and 
holds  old  ones.  Owner  or  superin¬ 
tendent  .  .  .  foreman  or  worker  .  .  . 
they  all  know  the  Heekin  representa¬ 
tive  and  they  all  know  that  he  speaks 
for  Heekin.  His  word  is  law  and  he 
knows  the  cannery  business.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  us  better,  why 
not  talk  it  over  .  .  .  we  might  both 
benefit. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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PROTECT  YOUR  OWN  INTERESTS 


Demand  that  your  name,  as  canner,  appear  on  dealers'  labels 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


JUST  before  reading  editorial  in  July  14th,  issue  of 
The  Canning  Trade,  “Hitting  the  Spot”  I  fin¬ 
ished  going  over  the  article  “Hunger”  in  Time, 
July  21st,  which  most  of  our  readers  have  probably 
seen  by  this  time.  If  they  have  read  it,  I  wonder  if 
they  could  not  see  as  I  did,  the  wonderful  opportunity 
we  have  before  us  for  doing  many  things  for  the  good 
of  our  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  humanity  every¬ 
where.  Read  again  the  list  of  canned  foods  already 
bought  this  year  by  England,  since  March  if  you  please. 
Great  Britain  has  purchased  among  other  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  foods,  727,000  lbs.  of  canned  pork,  2,766,000 
cases  of  evaporated  milk,  1,354,661  cases  of  canned 
tomatoes.  Read  again  the  list  of  foods  that  are  on 
the  must  have  list  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  United  States,  pork  and  lard,  eggs,  milk,  (mostly 
canned)  cheese,  canned  tomatoes,  dried  fruits  and  con¬ 
centrates  of  any  kind. 

As  the  Battle  of  The  Atlantic  goes  on,  even  if  no 
other  war  in  which  we  became  entangled  breaks  out, 
we  will  see  more  and  more  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  our  economists  for  the  sale  to  England  of  whatever 
we  can  spare  and  a  great  deal  we  feel  now  we  can  not 
let  go;  of  canned  foods  of  all  sorts,  especially  those 
with  the  concentrated  food  value  of  the  splendid  stand¬ 
ards  and  extra  standards,  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  the 
Canners  of  the  United  States  know  so  well  how  to  can. 
Let  Mother  Nature  help  all  she  can  to  produce  bumper 
crops  for  canning  and  the  supply  will  still  fall  far,  far 
short  of  the  need  here  and  in  Europe  for  the  foods  we 
have. 

No  one  can  be  blamed  for  feeling  as  Mr.  Landphair 
and  our  editor  in  chief  seem  to  feel,  by  their  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  editorial  referred  to  but  still — let’s  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  above  all  else  remember  that  the  Government 
Trust  busters  are  still  with  us,  bless  ’em!  Seriously, 
I  doubt  very  much  with  our  editor  if  a  convention  for 
the  express  purpose  of  formulating  a  sales  policy  for 
dealing  with  large  buyers  would  be  worth  the  time 
and  energy  consumed  in  arranging  for  it.  Inasmuch, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  before,  the  first 
time  a  canner  needed  ready  money  he  would  go  where 
he  knows  he  can  find  it ;  to  the  office  of  the  great  chain 
store  buyer.  All  the  wishful  thinking,  all  the  reviling 
in  the  world  will  not  serve  to  stop  this  perfectly  natural 
action  for  one  moment.  We  may  as  well  forget  the 
matter  and  seek,  if  we  wish  to  get  what  good  we  can 
out  of  a  situation  that  will,  before  we  are  through  with 
it,  be  bad  enough. 

Personally,  I  am  not  unduly  alarmed  over  the  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  of  canned  foods  in  this  country,  but  I 
am  concerned  with  the  serious  disturbance  I  can  see 
forthcoming  with  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  on 
which  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  past 
for  the  establishment  of  stable  consumer  demand.  As 
has  been  agreed  on  many  times,  whenever  the  price  of 


any  commodity  gets  out  of  a  normal  range,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  total  income  of  the  average  wage  earner, 
that  commodity  will  slow  up  in  sales  materially.  Con¬ 
sumption  switches  to  foods  that  are  more  reasonably 
priced.  Food  habits  start  to  change  and  before  you 
know  it,  established  brands  of  long  standing  are  linger¬ 
ing  on  dealers’  shelves  while  some  newcomer  in  the 
scheme  of  food  distribution  takes  its  place.  Or  per¬ 
haps  several  together,  all  reasonably  priced,  fill  the 
gap. 

The  whole  matter  of  mass  distribution  is  so  be- 
muddled  I  fear  we  will  not  find  ready  support  on  all 
sides  in  our  contention  that  all  corporate  chains  should 
be  watched  closely  in  order  that  all  attempts  to  buy  our 
goods  at  too  low  prices  may  be  thwarted.  More  and 
more  housewives  of  good  standing  and  splendid  finan¬ 
cial  positions  are  coming  to  consider,  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  that  the  chain  store  is  the  one  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  which  they  must  go  when  they  seek  to  spend 
their  budget  for  food  most  economically.  You’ll  find 
thousands  of  housewives  that  will  go  into  court  and 
swear  this  is  the  case.  They  know  little  of  economics, 
never  in  the  wide  world  would  they  consider  themselves 
as  responsible  to  the  public  at  large  for  their  actions ; 
they  can  only  see  that  the  chain  sells  them  known  foods 
at  lower  prices  than  those  charged  by  many  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  grocers.  Immediately  they  conclude  that 
they  save  money  by  trading  at  the  chain. 

No,  let’s  not  try  to  keep  our  goods  from  the  chains 
inasmuch  as  we  can’t  do  it  anyway!  Let’s  not  spend 
our  time  wasting  energy  and  thought  over  how  nice 
it  would  be  if  we  could  take  a  firm  stand  and  maintain 
it  against  all  “pressure”-buying  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  buyers  of  the  country.  Instead,  if  our  house 
is  in  order,  if  we  are  packing  the  sort  of  goods  of  which 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  under  any  conditions  and 
all  circumstances,  let’s  take  a  stand  individually  that 
we  can  take  and  maintain.  Let’s  insist  that  any  goods 
sold  from  our  plants  for  buyers  label  must  carry  our 
name  as  packers! 

If  two  canners  meet  and  agree  not  to  sell  a  certain 
buyer  except  at  a  stipulated  price,  they  may  be  break¬ 
ing  the  law  against  restraint  in  trade,  and  get  in 
trouble  plenty.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  no  law 
to  prevent  a  canner  from  insisting  that  goods  he  sells 
bear  his  name  as  canner,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fully  identified  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Before  you 
welcome  this  suggestion  with  open  minds,  look  at  both 
sides  of  it,  please.  Remember  the  times  you  have  sold 
lots  and  lots  of  canned  food  at  less  than  market  prices, 
because  you  were  not  too  proud  of  them,  because  you 
would  just  as  soon  see  their  identity  lost  at  once  as 
far  as  your  plant  was  concerned.  Remember  the  years 
of  over  production  when  you  were  selling  thousands 
and  thousands  of  cases  of  canned  foods  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  in  the  cans  bearing  your  well  known 
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label  but  at  prices  a  lot  under  those  you  had  to  ask 
for  your  factory  brands.  How  would  you  have  fared 
then  if  your  name  as  packer  was  on  the  label  of  the 
goods  you  were  glad  to  sell  for  less? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  first  instance,  as  long  as 
you  have  the  whip  hand,  you  might  also  insist,  when 
selling  canned  foods  not  up  to  your  usual  standards 
of  quality,  that  they  be  labeled  in  some  descriptive  way 
so  that  no  one  could  possibly  believe  you  ever  intended 
them  to  be  accepted  as  the  equal  of  those  you  marketed 
under  your  factory  brand.  Then  you  would  be  in  the 
open  with  nothing  to  fear.  When  you  have  a  surplus  of 
goods  to  market  and  some  must  be  sold  for  buyer’s 
label,  even  if  in  an  even  grade  with  your  own  brand, 
your  identification  would  help  you  in  the  long  run  in 
gaining  and  holding  customers  for  your  brand.  If  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  the  quality  of 
a  canner’s  pack  is  known  by  its  quality  in  the  can. 
Really,  you  have  a  lot  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
insisting  your  name  as  packer  appear  on  every  can 
of  goods  from  your  plant  or  plants. 

Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  large  wholesaler  or 
chain  store  who  actually  does  own  a  small  plant  for 
the  canning  of  corn.  Everywhere  you  hear  salesmen 
for  this  wholesaler  telling  how  he  has  really  visited 
the  factory  owned  by  his  firm  where  the  goods  are  put 
up.  He  conveys  the  impression  that  the  total  output 
of  the  jobbing  house  is  produced  by  them  under  their 
actual  personal  supervision.  The  facts  sometimes  are 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cases  sold  by  the 
house  yearly  are  packed  in  the  house’s  own  plant.  If 
this  could  be  shown  time  and  time  again,  your  job  in 
establishing  your  factory  label  would  be  made  a  lot 
easier.  Again,  many  times  your  salesmen  on  the  retail 
trade  find  jobbers  asking  a  lot  more  for  goods  packed 
in  your  plant  than  the  prices  at  which  your  own  goods 
could  be  bought  by  the  retail  dealer.  How  quickly  you 
could  get  the  order  when  you  showed  the  prospective 
buyer  that  your  house  packed  the  “prize”  goods,  for 
which  he  had  to  ask  so  much  more  than  he  would  need 
to  get  for  yours. 

Yes,  every  canner  ought  in  these  times,  to  do  all  he 
can  to  protect  his  interests  and  continue  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  factory  brands.  When  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  in  making  a  point,  then  is  the  time 
to  apply  it.  They  can  not  quarrel  with  the  logic  of  the 
arguments  advanced  as  to  why  you  ought  to  have  your 
name  on  all  the  goods  from  your  factories ;  you  are  not 
holding  any  one  up  for  a  higher  price ;  you  are  not  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  living  for  any  consumer  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  but  you  will  be  raising  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  canned  foods  to  a  point  undreamed  of, 
if  you  will  once  get  this  movement  to  have  the  can¬ 
ner’s  name  appear  on  the  label  on  every  can  from  his 
plant  under  way  and  really  working.  Some  strange 
bed  fellows  may  be  uncovered  in  the  stocks  of  many 
large  distributors,  but  the  good  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  from  the  successful  completion  of  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  such  as  to  completely  overshadow  any 
individual  or  monetary  embarrassment  such  a  plan 
might  cause.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  adopt  such  a  plan  and  persuade  others  to  do 
likewise. 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  •  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRI-STATE  CANNERS  DISCUSS  LABOR 
SCARCITY 

Easton,  Md.,  July  17th,  1941 

At  the  Mid-Summer  meeting  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  July  17th 
at  the  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton, 
Maryland,  the  principal  subject  discussed 
was  scarcity  of  help.  Taking  a  lead  from 
the  Maine  Canners  Association,  this  body 
is  working  with  the  State  Roads  Commis¬ 
sion  in  an  effort  to  persuade  them  to 
transfer  a  number  of  men  from  road 
work  to  the  canning  industry  at  peak 
season.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State 
Roads  Commission  of  Maine  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  transfer  approximately  4.000 
men  over  to  the  Maine  canners  to  help 
with  the  corn  harvest  and  pack. 

SENATOR  RADCLIFFE  SPEAKS 

Senator  Radcliffe  arrived  at  about  2:30 
and  m.ade  a  very  inspiring  address,  con¬ 
fining  his  remarks  principally  to  the 
activities  of  Congress  and  especially  of 
the  Maritime  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
Chairman,  in  keeping  shipping  on  the 
increase  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  heavy 
demand  of  the  preparedness  program. 

NUMBER  OF  FAILURES  SERIOUS 

In  analyzing  the  Membership  of  the 
Association,  Secretary  Shook  showed  that 
of  the  87  members  as  of  July  1st,  1935, 
47  of  them  (54  per  cent)  have,  since  that 
time,  either  failed  and  gone  entirely  out 
of  business  or  have  lost  so  heavily  that 
they  are  not  operating  their  plants.  This 
extraordinary  situation  is  one  of  deep 
concern  to  the  industry  and  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

GOLF  MATCH 

Guy  “Commodore”  Bollinger  is  not 
only  the  champion  golfer  around  these 
parts,  but  he’s  lucky.  The  match  was  a 
blind  bogey  affair  in  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  so  handicap  yourself  that  your 
net  score  would  fall  somewhere  between 
70  and  80.  When  all  scores  were  in  the 
ten  numbers  between  70  and  80  were 
placed  in  a  hat  and  the  lucky  number 
drawn.  Guy  took  a  handicap  of  9,  shot 
an  85  for  a  net  of  76,  and  Senator 
Radcliffe  did  his  bit  by  drawing  the 
number  76  from  the  hat.  But  that  wasn’t 
all — Guy  had  been  tied  by  Walter  Silk- 
worth  who  shot  an  85 — 9 — 76  and  Jim 
Cole  who  had  a  95 — 19 — 76.  On  the  toss 
of  a  coin,  naturally  the  Commodore  won 
and  he  carried  home  the  handsome,  fitted 
travelling  bag.  Jim  Cole  received  a  fine 
pair  of  shoes  for  second  prize,  and 
Walter  Silkworth  a  dozen  golf  balls  for 
third.  All  prizes  were  presented  with 
the  courtesy  of  Hotel  Traymore,  of 
Atlantic  City.  It  was  a  fine  day  and  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 
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BAXTER  NAMED  TO  WALSH-HEALY 
COMMITTEE 

In  line  with  his  recommendation  when 
exemptions  from  provisions  of  Section  1 
of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  were  granted 
canners  on  government  contracts  for 
future  purchases  of  certain  canned 
foods,  L.  Metcalf  Walling,  administrator 
of  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts,  has 
appointed  a  Committee  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  applicable  to 
the  1942  pack. 

Mr.  Walling  will  serve  as  presiding 
officer  representing  the  Department  of 
Labor;  John  L.  Baxter  will  represent  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  Com¬ 
mander  Morton  L.  Ring,  Chief  Clerk  and 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Navy  Purchases, 
will  represent  the  Navy.  Anthony  Wayne 
Smith  will  represent  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  and  Boris 
Shiskin,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Representatives  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  to  complete  the  Committee  will 
soon  be  named. 

COMMODITY  BRANCH  TO  HANDLE  TIN 
PROBLEMS 

Erwin  Vogelsang  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  Section  6,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  which  will  handle  the 
problems  of  tin  importation,  allocation, 
production,  priority  and  the  like.  The 
section  is  one  of  eight  commodity 
branches  established  within  0.  P.  M.  in 
accordance  with  a  recent  announcement 
of  Director  of  Priorities  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.  Defense  Advisory  Committees  and 
Government  consultants  will  be  available 
for  working  out  the  problems  of  each 
branch. 

BIDS  FOR  ARMY  SUBSISTENCE  STORES 

The  Army  has  issued  a  call  for  bids 
for  subsistence  stores  which  will  be 
opened  at  the  Chicago  Quartermaster 
Depot,  1819  W.  Pershing  Road,  at  9:00 
A.  M.,  July  31st,  and  which  include  5,963 
dozen  No.  lO’s  or  equivalent  in  No.  2’s 
extra  standard  cut  string  beans;  4,932 
dozen  No.  lO’s  fancy  grade  sliced,  diced 
or  quartered  carrots;  7,884  dozen  No.  lO’s 
or  equivalent  in  No.  2 %’s  standard  whole, 
sliced  or  quartered  beets;  8,974  dozen 
No.  2’s  whole  grain  extra  standard  corn; 
16,680  dozen  No.  2’s  extra  standard 
cream  style  corn;  3,904  dozen  No.  lO’s  or 
equivalent  in  No.  2%’s  hominy;  17,506 
dozen  No.  2%’s  fancy  sweet  potatoes; 
7,743  dozen  No.  lO’s  or  equivalent  in 
No.  2’s  extra  standard  peas;  6,174  dozen 
No.  lO’s  or  equivalent  No.  2%’s  pork  and 
beans  in  tomato  sauce;  11,402  dozen 
No.  2 %’s  or  equivalent  in  No.  lO’s  fancy 
sauerkraut;  37,964  dozen  No.  2 %’s  or 
equivalent  in  No.  lO’s  fancy  spinach; 
9,172  dozen  No.  lO’s  or  equivalent  No. 
2 %’s  or  No.  2’s  extra  standard  tomatoes; 
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3,905  dozen  No.  lO’s  fancy  tomato  juice; 
7,555  dozen  No.  lO’s  fancy  tomato  catsup. 
Deliveries  are  to  be  completed  at  destina¬ 
tions  on  or  before  August  30th,  1941. 

CANNED  MEAT  FOR  THE  ARMY 

Included  in  bids  let  by  the  Chicago 
Quartermaster  Depot,  1819  W.  Pershing 
Road  this  past  week  were  various  quan¬ 
tities  of  dried  sliced  beef  packed  in  6-lb. 
enameled  lined  cans;  canned  chili  con 
came  in  6-lb.  8-oz.  cans;  canned  corned 
beef  in  6-lb.  cans;  canned  corned  beef 
hash  in  5-lb.  8-oz.  cans;  canned  spiced 
luncheon  meat  in  6-lb.  cans  and  canned 
meat  and  vegetable  hash  in  No.  10  cans, 
not  less  than  6  lbs.  12  ozs.  to  the  can, 
all  for  delivery  to  various  army  depots. 

OVER  FOUR  MILLION  CASES  OF 
TOMATOES  PURCHASED 

With  purchases  made  during  the  week 
of  July  11th  to  18th,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  have  bought  2,674,040 
cases  of  future  tomatoes  which  combined 
with  1,354,661  cases  of  spots  totals 
4,028,701  actual  cases  for  the  period 
March  15th  to  July  18th. 

CAN  SIZES  FOR  ARMY  CORN 

A  notation  appearing  in  National 
Canners  Asociation’s  Information  Letter 
states  that  the  Army  will  accept  cream 
style  corn  in  No.  2  cans  only.  Whole 
kernel  corn  will,  however,  be  accepted 
in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans. 

CHERRY  GRADES  REVISED 

A  new  draft  of  U.  S.  Standai’ds  for 
grades  for  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
has  been  developed  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  sent  to  packers  of  the 
product  for  their  comment  and  criticism 
before  promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  new  standards  be¬ 
came  effective  as  of  July  15th,  1941. 
They  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
venient  basis  of  sale  in  wholesale  trans¬ 
action,  and  as  a  basis  for  determining 
loan  values  on  hypothecated  stocks.  They 
also  form  a  basis  for  the  Official  Grading 
Service  similar  to  that  now  available  for 
both  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  processed  foods. 

PIKLEPAK 

Volume  1  No.  1  of  the  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association’s  new  service  bulle¬ 
tin,  “Piklepak,”  made  its  appearance 
last  week  under  date  of  July  17th.  New 
secretary,  Edward  T.  Miller,  promises 
to  include  in  its  pages  only  affairs  in 
which  members  should  be  interested.  It 
is  to  be  published  and  distributed  to  the 
membership  from  time  to  time  as  deemed 
important  and  desirable. 
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TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 
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Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner’s  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  1941  DIRECTORY  OF  CAHNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  32nd  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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BOOSTING  CANNED  FOODS 


“How  To  Make  Every  Summer  Meal 
a  ‘Picnic’  ”  is  the  theme  Continental  Can 
Company,  Inc.,  is  using  in  continuing  its 
series  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  adver¬ 
tisements  to  aid  the  sales  of  those  indus¬ 
tries  that  ai’e  large  users  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products — the  current  insertion 
being  on  canned  meat  and  meat  products. 

The  full  color  page  ad  scheduled  for 
the  August  16th  issue  of  the  Post  fea¬ 
tures  in  humorous  vein  the  economy  and 
convenience  angles  of  purchasing  pre¬ 
pared  meat  and  meat  products  in  cans, 
and  urges  the  modern  housewife  to  spend 
less  time,  energy  and  money  in  the 
everyday  humdrum  preparation  of  meals. 

Canned  meat  and  meat  products  are 
her  solution,  the  copy  implies,  and  lists 
a  few  of  the  many  already-prepared 
varieties  of  these  products  that  may  be 
readily  procured  from  retail  grocery, 
delicatessen  and  meat  stores.  Stressing 
the  nourishing  value  and  vitamin  content 
of  canned  meats,  tasty  and  appetizing 
ways  are  given  of  serving  these  pi’oducts. 

In  addition  to  the  consumer  advertising 
on  canned  meat  and  meat  products,  the 
company  is  vigorously  promoting  the  aid 
to  wholesalei's,  wholesale  grocery  chains, 
super  markets  and  others  in  the  trade, 
urging  them  to  tie  in  with  Continental’s 
offer  of  fi’ee  reprints  of  the  ad  to  further 
the  sales  of  these  products  in  conjunction 
with  their  displays,  etc. 


VEGETABLE  GROWERS  READY 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the 
National  Meeting  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  of  America  to  be  held  at  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
August  4th  to  7th.  Secretary  H.  D. 
Brown  advises  that  all  exhibition  space 
has  been  taken  and  all  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  entei-tain  Convention 
guests  for  two  full  days  of  field  tours 
showing  improved  varieties  and  practices 
actually  making  good.  In  all,  they  are 
ready  for  the  occasion  which  promises 
to  be  the  largest  meeting  the  Association 
has  ever  held. 

NEW  FLORIDA  CANNERY 

Crown  Fruit  Company  plans  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  citrus  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant  at  Lockhart,  Fla.,  which 
will  also  manufacture  citrus  cattle  feed 
and  which  will  entail  an  investment  ap¬ 
proximating  $150,000. 

AMERICAN  STORES  ACQUIRE 
WILKINSON  CADDIS  CHAIN 

Effective  July  28th  American  Stores 
Company  of  Philadelphia  will  acquire 
through  purchase  all  of  the  Mutual  Chain 
Stores  and  Big  Chief  Markets  of  Wil¬ 
kinson  Gaddis  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mr.  V.  Parker  Wilkinson  is  retiring  from 
business  due  to  ill  health.  T.  R.  Wilkin¬ 
son  will  carry  on  the  company’s  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business. 


ROY  PIKE  RESIGNS 

Roy  Pike,  well  known  in  California 
canning  circles,  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  famed  El  Solyo  ranch, 
a  4500-acre  model  agricultural  empire 
in  Stanislaus  county.  Mr.  Pike  has  been 
ill  for  several  months  and  but  recently 
returned  to  the  ranch  from  a  stay  in  a 
San  Francisco  hospital.  Under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  great  ranch,  given  over  to 
fruits  and  diversified  farming,  has  be¬ 
come  a  California  showplace. 

LEWIS  JOINS  FLOTILL 

Meyer  L.  Lewis,  formerly  Western 
regional  director  of  the  AFL,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Flotill  cannery  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  a 
concern  which  is  greatly  expanding  its 
activities.  Mr.  Lewis  submitted  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  AFL  president  William  Green 
last  June,  but  only  recently  received 
word  of  its  acceptance. 

MARRIED 

Edwin  E.  Huddleson,  president  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  left  for  the  East  recently,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Huddleson.  The  trip 
was  made  to  attend  the  wedding  of  their 
son,  Edwin  E.  Huddleson,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Mary  Taeusch,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  young  man,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C. 

FISHERY  REPORT  ISSUED 

Under  the  direction  of  S.  H.  Dado, 
Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries,  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  statistical  report  on  fresh  and 
canned  fishery  products  for  the  year 
1940  has  made  its  appearance.  This  also 
contains  a  sardine  canning  and  reduction 
plant  report  covering  the  season  1940- 
1941,  which  did  not  come  to  an  end  until 
the  last  of  March.  The  total  catch  of 
fish  for  1940  amounted  to  the  huge  total 
of  1,292,388,421  pounds.  Canners  packed 
9,374,133  cases  having  an  estimated 
value  of  $46,557,144.  The  industry  rates 
as  the  State’s  fourth  largest  basic  pro¬ 
ducer,  with  a  pay  roll  of  more  than 
10,000  persons  and  a  plant  investment 
of  more  than  $12,000,000. 

The  total  output  of  canned  sardines 
for  the  1940-1941  season,  which  began 
in  the  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  dis¬ 
tricts  on  August  1  and  closed  in  southern 
California  at  the  end  of  March  was 
3,116,466  cases.  The  pack  of  1-lb.  ovals 
amounted  to  1,463,999  cases,  with  all 
other  size  cans,  of  which  there  is  a  wide 
variety,  figured  at  1,652,767  cases  when 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  1-lb.  ovals.  The 
San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  Districts 
made  larger  packs  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season,  but  a  falling  off  was  noted 
at  Monterey. 

The  pack  of  mackerel  during  1940 
amounted  to  1,435,042  cases.  Other  fish 
packed  included  tuna,  albacore,  bonito, 
shad,  shad  roe  and  squid  and  included 
in  the  total  were  832,091  cases  of  pet 
food.  Sixty-one  concerns  contributed  to 
the  showing,  with  several  operating  more 
than  one  plant. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 

MILTON,  DEL.,  July  22nd — The  prospect: 
the  early  crop  has  very  little  crown  set, 
and  it  looks  like  there  will  be  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  a  yield.  Too  much  rain  at 
the  time  when  the  pollination  should 
have  taken  place,  and  this  caused  the 
blossoms  to  fall.  It  is  too  early  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  late  crop.  The  vines  look  good 
on  both  early  and  late  tomatoes,  but  not 
much  fruit  on  the  early  plants.  Would 
say  the  early  plants  ai’e  two  weeks  later 
than  usual. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  July  10th — Early 
fields  look  good.  Not  many  tomatoes  on 
the  vines  at  this  time  as  the  blossoms 
burnt,  it  was  too  hot.  Late  fields  not  so 
good  as  the  vines  did  not  gi’ow.  Aci’eage 
less  than  last  year,  around  50  acres,  last 
year  60  acres.  No  help  to  be  had.  Looks 
like  it  could  be  a  good  crop  but  it  will 
be  a  little  later  than  last  year.  A  good 
stand  on  the  fields. 

CRANE,  MO.,  July  18th — Acreage  about 
90  per  cent  of  1940.  Crop  prospects  still 
good  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  need 
rain  badly.  Another  week  without  rain 
will  really  hurt  in  some  sections  of  our 
territory.  Don’t  believe  prospects  are  as 
good  as  a  year  ago. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  July  9th — Crop  look¬ 
ing  good.  Conditions  about  normal.  Pack 
will  start  about  August  10th. 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  July  23rd — Acreage 
5  per  cent  less  than  1940.  '  Set  light. 
Crop  ten  days  late.  Growing  conditions 
not  favorable  due  to  two  weeks  of  ex¬ 
treme  hot,  dry  weather  followed  by  heavy 
rains.  Market  price  on  green  wraps  very 
high  and  strong  compared  to  1940. 
Twenty-pound  climax  baskets  selling  on 
public  auction  anywhere  from  90c  to 
$1.35. 

BEANS 

MILTON,  DEL.,  July  22nd — String;  Crop 
has  put  on  a  good  yield,  but  too  much 
rain  has  caused  a  poor  quality  pack  as 
rain  kept  the  pickers  from  picking  on 
time,  and  later  the  beans  got  too  matured 
for  good  quality.  Lima:  Crop  looks  good. 
Very  few  beetles  and  a  nice  foliage,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  good  yield. 

SILVERTON,  ORE.,  July  9th  —  String: 
Crop  will  be  ready  for  canning  in  about 
three  weeks  and  appears  to  be  as  good 
as  other  100  per  cent  years. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  July  21st — Lima: 
Crop  looking  good.  If  weather  conditions 
continue  favorable,  will  have  a  normal 
pack. 

CORN 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  July  18th — Crop  pro¬ 
gressing  very  satisfactorily.  Acreage 
approximately  same  as  last  year.  Condi¬ 
tions  are  about  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
W’e  are  planning  to  start  canning  opera¬ 
tions  about  August  1st. 
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siLVERTON,  ORE.,  July  9th — Crop  is 
getting  a  good  growth,  but  it  is  early 
yet  to  know  what  percentage  crop  will 
be  canned. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  July  21st — Prospects 
now  are  good.  If  weather  conditions 
remain  favorable  will  have  a  normal 
pack. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  17th — Beets: 
largest  acreage  ever  planted  but  loss  be¬ 
cause  of  drought  reduced  to  about  normal. 
Crop  spotted,  excellent  rain  last  night 
will  help  some.  Further  plantings  going 
in  today  because  of  same. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  17th — Berries: 
possibly  40  per  cent  crop. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  17th — Carrots: 
considerable  acreage  lost  because  of 
drought  and  high  winds  blowing  out. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  17th — Cherries: 
crop  light — our  pack  about  one-third  of 
normal. 

SILVERTON,  ORE.,  July  9th  —  Prune 
Plum:  Northwest  crop  will  be  somewhat 
better  than  last  year,  but  will  be  short, 
especially  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  July  21st  —  Peas: 
Normal  pack,  quality  good. 

SEIATTLE,  WASH.,  July  15th — Cherries: 
Red  Sour:  30  per  cent  normal  crop. 
Failure  due  to  frosts. 


SEATTLE,  WASH.,  July  15th  —  Black¬ 
berries:  Prospects  for  a  good  crop.  Pres¬ 
ent  excessive  heat  will  reduce  tonnage, 
however,  if  continues. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  July  15th — Logan¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries :  Though  not 
short  in  crop  the  demand  is  heavy  and 
final  supply  will  be  very  short. 


HERRICK  BUYING  FOR  KENNY 

Nathan  Cummings,  President  of  the 
C.  D.  Kenny  Company,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Paul  L.  Herrick,  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Purchases — Gro¬ 
cery  Division.  Prior  to  joining  the  Kenny 
organization  Mr.  Herrick  for  twelve 


years  was  head  of  the  Sales-Service 
Division  of  the  Independent  Grocers 
Alliance  in  Chicago,  and  before  that 
with  the  National  Tea  Company  also  of 
Chicago. 

NATE  HUGHES  ON  HIS  OWN 

Nate  Hughes,  formerly  of  Berlin- 
Chapman  Company,  has  entered  into  the 
canning  machinery  business  under  the 
name  of  the  Badger  Machine  Works, 
Berlin,  Wisconsin,  and  will  serve  as  a 
manufacturer’s  agent  for  new  equipment 
and  also  deal  in  used  machinery. 

Nate  is  well  known  to  canners  in  the 
Central  West,  as  well  as  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  having  covered  these 
territories  for  Berlin-Chapman  Company 
for  a  number  of  years.  His  'experience 
fits  him  well  for  this  new  undertaking. 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  JULY  1st,  1941 

From  data  compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics 


Shipments  Season 

Stocks  July  1st  Shipments  during  June  to  July  1st 
Commodity  1940  1941  1940  1941  1940  1941 


Beans,  Green..  537,678  84,495  308,925  120,181  7,939,790  8,416,195 

Beans,  Wax....  231,773  24,382  98,178  19,899  1,361,093  1,433,156 

Beets  .  227,753  178,005  513,085  586,343  2,738,896  3,304,064 

Corn  . 3,850,206  450,247  1,201,138  737,014  18,794,523  18,707,219 

Tomatoes  . 2,983,023  2,323,936  1,253,155  1,707,204  21,597,640  25.890.964 

Tomato  Juice..l,790, 803  1,174,945  798,820  746,340  11,683,761  12,426.512 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE 


MARYLAND 


ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


MORE  ON  CO-OP  ADVERTISING 

The  question  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  by  wholesale  grocers,  cooperating 
with  retailer  voluntary  groups,  as  well 
as  similar  activities  conducted  by  re¬ 
tailer-owned  wholesale  houses,  has  come 
in  for  much  discussion  recently,  from 
the  standpoint  of  such  activity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

In  an  effort  to  shed  more  light  on  this 
situation,  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  has  sought  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  statement 
as  to  that  agency’s  views  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  In  reply,  Thurman  Arnold,  assist¬ 
ant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  anti¬ 
trust  activities,  has  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  R.  H.  Rowe,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  wholesalers’  organi¬ 
zation  : 

“The  Attorney  General  has  brought  to 
our  attention  your  letter  requesting  that 
the  Department  make  a  specific  wi-itten 
statement  as  to  its  attitude  toward  co¬ 
operative  advertising. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  a  general 
statement  on  this  subject  would  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  food  trades  or 
of  the  Depai'tment.  The  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  of  which  we  are  aware 
show  considerable  differences  as  to  scope 
and  character  such  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily 
in  a  general  statement. 

“For  several  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  Department  to  receive 
from  trade  groups  which  desire  to  en¬ 
gage  in  some  form  of  joint  action  in  the 
future  a  statement  as  to  their  proposed 
plan  and  to  warn  them  if,  in  our  opinion, 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  would 
be  involved.  When  no  such  warning  is 
given,  either  because  the  plan  appears 
to  be  lawful  or  because  its  effect  cannot 
be  predicted  in  advance,  it  is  our  policy 
not  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  for 
subsequent  use  of  this  plan,  but,  if  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law  are  found  later  to  be 
involved,  to  proceed  civilly  to  enjoin  the 
continuance  of  such  violation.  Any  group 
which  desires  to  submit  a  program  of 
cooperative  advertising  for  consideration 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  may 
do  so.” 

JEWEL  EXECUTIVE  CHANCES 

Jewel  Tea  Co.,  Inc.,  has  made  effective 
a  number  of  executive  personnel  changes 
of  general  interest  to  the  food  trades. 

A.  U.  Hunt  is  elected  a  director,  P.  B. 
Boyd  is  named  executive  vice-president, 
F.  J.  Lunding  is  made  executive  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  food  stores,  and 
C.  A.  Larson  is  named  assistant  sec¬ 
retary. 


Mr.  Hunt  began  his  work  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  accounting  department  in  1924, 
and  has  held  the  posts  of  general  ac¬ 
countant,  assistant  treasurer,  and  con¬ 
troller,  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  a  background  of  12 
years  in  varied  assignments  with  the 
company.  He  joined  Jewel  as  a  route 
salesman  and  worked  as  assistant  man¬ 
ager  and  manager  in  several  branches 
before  becoming  a  district  manager  in 
1936.  His  record  since  twice  eai-ned  the 
company’s  annual  President’s  Award  for 
Merit.  In  January,  1938,  he  became  as¬ 
sistant  general  sales  manager  and  in 
June,  1939,  was  promoted  to  general 
sales  manager. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lunding  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president,  food  stores,  followed 
the  recent  resignation  of  F.  M.  Kasch  as 
director  of  the  company  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  food  stores  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Lunding  joined  the  company 
in  1931  as  general  counsel  and  later  was 
made  assistant  secretary.  In  1933  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  president  and  the 
following  year  was  transferred  to  Jewel 
Food  Stores  to  work  with  Mr.  Kasch. 
For  the  past  four  years,  during  which  the 
stores  have  made  tremendous  progress, 
Mr.  Lunding  has  served  as  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  and  assistant  on  all  phases 
of  store  locations,  personnel,  and 
operations. 

C.  A.  Larson,  the  newly  elected  assis¬ 
tant  secretary,  has  been  with  Jewel  for 
22  years.  He  started  with  the  expense 
accounting  section  in  1919,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  purchasing  division  in  1924, 
and  went  to  Jewel  Food  Stores  as  senior 
buyer  in  1932. 


JUICES  TO  THE  FORE 

With  all  stress  on  nutrition  and  a 
higher  general  level  of  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  a  notable  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  American  diet  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fruit  juice,  tomato 
juice,  green  vegetables  and  milk  is  having 
its  effect  in  improved  national  health. 
Now  a  cool  glass  of  juice  replaces  the 
cumbersome  “half”  of  fruit  that  used  to 
preface  the  morning  meal.  Commuters 
on  the  run  find  juices  time-saving  and 
refreshing.  Nor  are  these  juices  confined 
to  the  breakfast  table — for  thirst  knows 
no  time  limits.  Good  as  a  tonic,  mixer 
or  soft  drink,  juices  rank  high  in  appe¬ 
tite  appeal.  The  present  trend  should 
inspire  all  to  a  greater  awareness 
through  more  intensive  and  conscious 
education  of  improved  vitamin  diet. 


Fruit  and  vegetable  juices  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  improving  the  public  health  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  average  intake  of 
vitamin  C,  minerals,  and  other  supple¬ 
mentary  food  factors  on  the  part  of  the 
average  person. 

Considering  the  present  magnitude  of 
the  juice  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  fifteen  years  ago  this  industry  was 
nonexistent.  Unlike  new  foods  which 
sometimes  crowd  out  the  old,  since  the 
public  can  only  consume  so  much,  the 
juice  industry  is  an  individualist  of  the 
first  order.  It  has  not  affected  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  in  any 
way.  It  plays  no  substitute  part  and 
has  the  unique  quality  of  adding  an  en¬ 
tirely  new,  healthful  and  satisfying 
liquid  food  to  our  diet.  The  fact  that 
some  24  million  cases  of  juices  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country  during  1939  is 
proof  that  Americans  like  to  drink  their 
fruits  as  well  as  to  eat  them. 

Popularity  of  canned  juices  has  led 
to  the  development  of  the  small  (about 
six-ounce)  can  which  is  literally,  “a  glass 
of  juice  in  a  can.”  Introduced  in  the 
southern  states,  the  six-ounce  can  of 
grapefruit,  orange,  tomato  and  pineapple 
juice  is  a  popular  item  at  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  gas  stations  and  other  soft  drink 
outlets  and  is  fast  becoming  popular  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  These  vita¬ 
min  packed  thirst  quenchers  are  finding 
hearty  approval  from  army  men  who  are 
consuming  them  in  large  quantities. 
Certain  proof  of  their  goodness  is  the 
fact  that  these  nickel  cans  of  juice  are 
being  purchased  out  of  the  $21  a  month 
army  wage. 

Increasing  demand  of  juices  may  be 
also  attributed  to  their  superior  quality 
through  modern  research.  Great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  enamel 
linings  for  cans.  Special  can  enamels 
suitable  for  use  with  fruit  juices  have 
been  developed.  These  enamels,  together 
with  a  more  corrosion  resistant  tin  plate 
now  available,  have  provided  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  a  satisfactory  can  for 
apple  juice  and  other  similar  products 
can  be  made.  Thus,  a  wider  variety  of 
products  have  been  made  available  to  the 
consumer.  Recently  studies  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  blending  of  juice  from  apples  and 
pears  with  that  from  the  small  fruits 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants  have  indicated  that 
a  blend  of  raspberry  or  cherry  juice  with 
apple  juice  may  make  a  most  palatable 
product.  The  possibilities  of  blending 
different  varieties  of  a  fruit  as  well  as 
different  fruits  is  a  field  practically 
untouched. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


BATHROOM  BLUES 

A  BATHROOM  is,  without  a  doubt. 

A  room  no  house  should  be  without. 

Where  folks  can  go  to  splash  and  sponge, 

And  warble  at  their  morning  plunge. 

But  where  there’s  one,  what  do  you  see? 

A  maze  of  silken  finery! 

Silk  panties,  bras  and  stockings  sheer. 

Festooned  on  lines  from  there  to  here. 

That  make  the  scrubbing,  tubbing  plan 
A  feat  to  baffle  Superman. 

Oh,  woman,  woman,  tell  us  please. 

Why  do  you,  in  your  hours  of  ease. 

Forever  soap  and  rinse  and  tub 
Your  undies  where  we  want  to  scrub; 

For  who  can  bathe,  serene  and  calm. 

While  feeling  like  a  Peeping  Tom? 

— C.  M.  Andrews. 

In  “Gerber  News.” 

HIP!  HIP! 

How  the  hippopotamus  got  its  name — A  couple  of  other  guys, 
way  back  in  the  dark  ages,  saw  a  hippo  and  one  of  them  said: 
“Say,  that  thing  looks  more  like  a  hippopotamus  than  any 
hippopotamus  I  have  ever  seen.” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  came  the  reply. 

And  it’s  been  called  a  hippopotamus  ever  since. 

A  VIVACIOUS  ENGINE 

An  engineer  was  giving  evidence  in  a  case  in  which  a  farmer 
was  suing  a  railway  company  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  cow  which  had  been  run  into  by  a  train. 

The  farmer’s  lawyer  was  heckling  the  engineer,  and  kept 
reverting  to  his  pet  question,  which  was: 

“Now  tell  me,  was  the  cow  on  the  track?” 

At  last  the  engineer  became  angry,  and  answered  the 
question : 

“Well,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  the  real  truth,  the  cow  was 
bathing  in  the  stream  the  other  side  of  the  track.  But  the 
engine  saw  her,  leaped  off  the  rails,  dashed  over  the  bank, 
landed  right  on  top  of  the  cow,  and  strangled  her  to  death 
without  a  word.” 

CAPACITY 

“That’s  fine,  Zack!”  declared  Grandpa,  adjusting  his  ear 
trumpet.  “Your  woman  weighs  315  pounds  and  takes  food  like 
a  canary?” 

“No,  Grandpa!”  shouted  Zack.  “I  said  Martha  weighs  350 
pounds  and  takes  food  like  a  CANNERY!” 

CONFESSIONS 

Father  (to  youngest,  just  put  to  bed) — Now  what  are  you 
crying  for? 

Son — I  wanna  drink. 

Father — So  do  I.  Go  to  sleep. 

A  SERIOUS  CASE 

A  notoriously  absent-minded  man  was  observed  walking  down 
the  street  with  one  foot  continually  in  the  gutter,  the  other  on 
the  pavement.  A  friend  meeting  him  said:  “Good  evening. 
How  are  you?” 

“Well,”  replied  the  absent-minded  one.  “I  thought  I  was 
very  well  when  I  left  home,  but  now  I  don’t  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  me.  I’ve  been  limping  for  the  last  half  hour.” 


cuco 

QUALITY  SCRUPULOUSLY 
MAINTAINED 

It  was  quality  and  efficiency  which  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  CRCO  equipment.  Quality  also 
played  an  important  part  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  vast  acceptance  which  CRCO 
enjoys  today. 

Tomorrow — as  yesterday  and  today — CRCO 
equipment  will  be  kept  to  its  high  standards 
despite  the  difficulties  which  manufacturers 
are  currently  experiencing. 

Chisholni'HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS,  WIS.;  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CRCO  RepreMentativet 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD..  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO..  TAMPA.  FLA.  153 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  S%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House’* 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canadsle”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 
eratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANN 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Buyers  in  a  Stampede  as  Usual — Can- 
ners  Should  Know  Their  Costs — Price  the 
Goods  With  Only  a  Fair  Profit — And  Let 
Them  Co,  Unless  Reserved  For  Government 
Needs — Call  on  Your  States  For  Help  in  the 
Labor  Supply. 

HISTORY  REPEATS — Since  memory 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary  the 
distributors  and  buyers  have  herded 
together  until  stampeded,  and  then 
invariably  went  haywire.  For  the 
past  six  years  prices  of  canned 
foods  have,  as  a  rule,  been  below 
cost  of  production,  with  disastrous 
results  to  canners,  the  producers  of 
these  essential  and  incomparable 
foods,  an  economic  crime  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Proof?  In  report¬ 
ing  to  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  last 
week.  Secretary  Frank  Shook  said 
that  of  85  canner  members  in  1935, 
47  had  been  forced  into  bankruptcy 
or  had  found  the  losses  on  tomato 
canning  so  heavy  as  to  have  been 
forced  to  quit  the  business;  54  per 
cent  as  he  points  out.  And  of  the 
number  outside  of  the  Association, 
and  in  other  lines  of  canning,  as  we 
have  so  often  pointed  out,  the 
mortality  has  been  staggering,  and 
a  sad  spectacle  of  our  vaunted  busi¬ 
ness  ability  as  a  nation.  For  re¬ 
member  these  men  were  producing 
the  foods  that  you  need  and  must 
have  upon  your  own  tables,  as  war 
so  graphically  points  out  today. 
And  while  this  senseless  slaughter 
was  going  on  all  other  canners  were 
in  agony,  and  the  supply  men  to 
them  as  well.  Reminds  one  of  the 
old  saying:  “if  you  kill  off  the 
biddies  (the  hens  to  you)  you’ll 
soon  have  no  eggs.” 

Did  the  distributors  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  very  low  prices  to  get 
the  canned  foods  into  more  popular 
distribution,  as  they  might  very 
easily  and  profitably  have  done? 
They  did  not.  They  organized  the 
hand-to-mouth  buying  idea,  taking 
the  goods  in  5,  10  and  25  case  lots 
at  the  very  lowest  prices  they  could 
force,  and  kept  their  floors  empty — 
as  wholesalers,  mind  you.  And  as 
a  body  they  stuck  to  this  practice. 


ED  FOODS 


just  as  they  had  done  in  innumer¬ 
able  instances  in  the  past — until 
the  present  emergency  was  firmly 
established  and  was  some  months 
old,  in  fact,  almost  until  today.  And 
now  they  are  breaking  their  necks 
to  get  supplies  at  double  the  former 
prices,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
madhouse  the  rest  of  this  season. 

Read  the  California  Market  this 
week,  if  you  want  someone  else’s 
picture  of  events  this  week.  It  is 
still  going  strong,  and  can  but  get 
stronger.  If  this  were  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  wholesale  buyers 
it  would  not  rate  mention  in  this 
column;  but  it  is  as  old  as  canned 
foods  production  and  buying.  When 
the  writer  was  inspecting  canned 
foods  under  the  then  newly  enacted 
Federal  pure  food  and  drug  law 
(1906)  No.  3  standard  tomatoes 
were  being  sold  at  60c  per  dozen  by 
the  canners,  and  selling  slowly. 
Asked  if  they  (the  wholesalers) 
were  doing  anything  to  push  these 
good,  cheap  foods  to  the  public  and 
so  help  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  the 
answer  was:  “Yes,  they  are  our 
regular  $1.25  per  dozen  tomatoes !” 
’Course  that  is  what  helped  bring 
about  the  chains,  who  do  better 
work  in  this  matter,  even  though 
only  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
surpluses. 

Everybody  knows  that  has  been 
a  long-time  habit  in  future  buying 
— all  together  or  all  stay  out — and 
generally  a  bad  guess  every  time, 
either  way ! 

So  now  the  canned  foods  market 
has  gotten  away  from  them,  and 
they  will  continue  to  pay  through 
the  nose  for  all  the  supplies  they 
get,  whereas  they  might  have 
stocked  up  heavily  at  the  low 
prices.  And  that  is  as  true  in 
every  section  of  the  country  as 
among  fruits  on  the  Coast. 

This  puts  the  canners  in  an  un¬ 
fortunate  position,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  public  are  liable  to 
consider  these  new  prices  as  profi¬ 
teering.  But  let  any  such  critics 
note  that  when  21/2  choice  canned 
peaches  were  selling  at  $1.05,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  canners  paid  as  low 
as  $7.00  per  ton  for  the  crop,  and 
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factory  labor,  on  an  unlimited  time 
basis,  was  not  over  35  cents  per 
hour  out  there.  The  price  this 
year,  on  these  $2.00  peaches,  to  the 
growers  is  $50.00  per  ton ;  the 
labor  price  60  cents  and  more,  and 
other  items  of  cost  on  a  similar 
basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  can¬ 
ners  may  be  able  to  make  a  profit 
on  the  season’s  operations,  but  it 
will  not  prove  to  be  an  exorbitant 
one,  the  investigators  will  find. 
And  if  you  do  not  care  to  take 
peaches  as  an  example — and  all 
other  fruits  follow  the  same  trend 
— then  turn  to  canned  fish,  and 
note  what  the  fishermen  are  de¬ 
manding,  and  getting,  for  their 
catches  this  year  as  compared  with 
past  years.  The  California  report 
shows  this. 

And  this  excessively  heavy  de¬ 
mand  from  the  buyers,  forced 
through  the  excessively  heavy  de¬ 
mands  over  the  retail  counters  for 
all  sorts  of  canned  foods — and  not 
for  hoarding  purposes,  but  to  sup¬ 
ply  daily  uses — may  make  other 
troubles  for  the  canners.  The 
Government  has  stated  what  it 
thought  it  would  need  in  the  line  of 
canned  foods.  You  saw  that  last 
week.  Have  any  canners  set  aside 
or  made  provisions  for  these 
amounts?  We  hope  so,  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  and  sensible  thing  to  do;  but 
there  is  grave  likelihood  that  the 
Government  may  have  to  com¬ 
mandeer  the  requirements  for  its 
armed  and  other  forces,  and  such 
will  take  precedence  over  commer¬ 
cial  orders. 

The  one  thing  for  every  canner 
to  do  is  to  pack  every  possible 
pound  of  good  food,  from  every 
acre  grown,  running  the  canneries 
every  possible  moment  until  the 
crops  have  been  exhausted.  We 
will  need  every  such  can,  and  at  a 
price  that  will  repay  the  efforts; 
need  them  for  lend-lease,  armed 
forces  or  for  national  supply  pur¬ 
poses,  our  own  people.  There  is  no 
risk  in  such  action,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  a  real  humanitarian  and  pa¬ 
triotic  duty.  The  war  clouds  are 
drawing  nearer  every  day. 
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Meantime  State  and  local  Gov¬ 
ernments  should  come  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  canners,  and  their 
growers,  in  helping  supply  a  full 
quota  of  needed  help  to  tend  and  to 
harvest  the  food  crops  and  in  the 
canneries.  That  feature  should  be 
arranged  at  once  as  these  forces 
are  needed  in  the  field  today. 
Maine  induced  its  roads  forces  to 
help;  the  C.C.C.  boys;  road  forces 
in  all  canning  states,  and  other 
forces  could  be  deflected  for  the  six 
weeks  to  two  months  to  get  up  the 
packs,  and  save  the  foods.  Canners 
should  approach  the  authorities 
and  make  the  need  known.  Stir 
yourself  on  this  right  now. 

CROPS  AND  PACKS — The  effect  of 
the  early  season  heat  and  dryness, 
over  most  of  the  canning  crop 
regions,  is  showing,  though  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  The  corn  crop  has  come  along 
nicely,  and  canning  will  begin  in  a 
few  days,  and  certainly  next  week. 
The  market  is  waiting  for  this. 

The  reports  of  tomato  canning 
on  the  lower  Peninsula  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  rather  premature.  The 
“green-wrapped”  market  grabbed 
all  the  best  in  sight,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  stayed  off,  as  a  rule.  The  crop 
on  the  ’Shore  is  not  promising.  But 
there  may  be  time,  yet,  to  make  up, 
and  that  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all. 

A  note  for  the  price  watchers! 
Ordinary  stringless  beans  on  the 
Baltimore  wholesale  market  this 
week  were  bringing  $1.50  and  bet¬ 
ter  per  bushel,  and  to  meet  some  of 
the  pressing  demands  for  this 
totally  cleaned  out  item,  canners 
bought  and  canned  them.  That 
means  50  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
beans  alone;  add  the  preparation 
costs,  cans  and  all  else  and  it  will 
take  at  least  $1.00  per  dozen  to 
cover  cost  of  these  cans  of  beans; 
the  same  beans  that  sold  last  year 
at  this  time  at  521/2  cents.  And  so 
in  most  items. 

You  have  the  detailed  reports  of 
conditions  in  all  leading  markets; 
read  them  also  to  be  well  posted. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERY 

The  Addison  Canning  Company  has 
purchased  a  building  at  Dundee,  Mich., 
formerly  occupied  by  a  rubber  company, 
which  will  be  equipped  for  use  as  a 
cannery. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Business  Limited  by  Offerings — Drive  to 
Build  Up  Inventories — Many  Withdrawals 
in  Fruits — Sales  Heavy — Citrus  More  Active 
— Tomatoes  Higher — Beans  Higher — Peas 
Quiet  But  Very  Firm — Spinach  Strong — ' 

Fish  in  Strong  Position. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  25, 1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Advances  and 
withdrawals  on  new  pack  California 
canned  fruits,  coupled  with  grow¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  canned  vege¬ 
table  markets,  and  limited  offerings 
and  firm  prices  on  canned  fish,  fea¬ 
tured  this  week’s  canned  foods 
trading.  The  volume  of  actual 
business  transacted  in  the  local 
area  was  necessarily  limited  by  the 
paucity  of  prompt  shipment  offer¬ 
ings,  and  the  unwillingness  of  can¬ 
ners  to  confirm  business  submitted 
for  later  shipment.  A  study  of 
prices  posted  for  canned  foods  in 
the  chain  super  markets  here  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  advances  of  the  past 
few  months  are  now  catching  up 
with  the  market,  with  prices  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  on  many  items. 
Apparently,  however,  generally  in¬ 
creased  consumer  purchasing  power 
is  such  that  there  is  no  market 
consumer  reaction  to  the  advanced 
price  levels. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  The  emphasis 
among  distributors  is  now  centered 
upon  the  building  up  of  inventories. 
Price,  formerly  the  dominating  in¬ 
fluence  in  any  canned  foods  pur¬ 
chase,  is  now  somewhat  of  a  minor 
factor,  due  to  the  general  convic¬ 
tion  among  distributors  that  the 
price  rise  in  canned  foods  has  not 
yet  run  its  course,  and  that  almost 
any  canned  food  item  picked  up  in 
today’s  market  will  prove  good 
property  later  on  in  the  year. 

PEACHES  ON  MOVE  —  Paced  by 
California  Packing  Corporation, 
which  at  the  start  of  the  week  ad¬ 
vanced  21/2S  peaches  10  cents  per 
dozen  and  10s  by  35  cents,  and  then 
subsequently  withdrew  all  offer¬ 
ings,  this  item  has  shown  outstand¬ 
ing  firmness  this  week.  Independent 
packers  have  now  marked  up  stan¬ 
dard  21/2S  clings  to  $1.80  and  choice 
to  $1.90,  with  some  withdrawn 
from  the  market  until  they  have  a 


better  opportunity  to  balance  sales 
to  date  against  anticipated  cannery 
output  this  season. 

OTHER  FRUITS — With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  fruit  cocktail  and  plums,  the 
markets  for  other  new  pack  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  have  shown  outstand¬ 
ing  strength  during  the  week,  and 
have  sold  in  good  volume.  On  the 
two  items  mentioned,  packers  are 
still  offering  freely  and  have  not 
yet  advanced  list  prices,  although 
in  view  of  the  action  on  other  fruits 
some  markups  should  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  shortly.  With  high  prices  for 
the  raw  fruit  cutting  sharply  into 
the  quantities  available  for  canning, 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  are  sharply 
higher  and  are  offered  only  in  a 
limited  way.  Currently,  up-State 
canners  offer  2s  at  $1.55  and  10s  at 
$8.50,  with  quotations  out  of  Michi¬ 
gan  somewhat  under  these  levels. 
No.  10  apples  and  apple  sauce  have 
also  joined  the  upward  procession, 
the  former  now  being  firm  at  $5.00 
and  sauce  10s  generally  holding  at 
$4.50  to  $4.75,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
Cold  packers  have  cut  so  sharply 
into  the  supply  of  small  berries  at 
eastern  canning  points  that  prices 
for  the  canned  article  are  now 
entirely  nominal,  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  pack  is  in  prospect. 

CITRUS  MORE  ACTIVE — With  other 
canned  fruits  advancing  sharply, 
distributor  interest  veered  this 
week  to  canned  citrus,  and  a  good 
volume  of  business  was  booked, 
materially  cutting  into  the  stocks 
still  in  canners’  hands.  For  prompt 
shipment,  Florida  packers  are  now 
firm  at  66  cents  for  No.  2  unsweet¬ 
ened  juice  and  70  cents  for  the 
sweetened,  with  blended  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice,  sweetened, 
strong  at  821/2  cents  and  sweetened 
orange  juice  75  cents.  On  fancy 
grapefruit  segments,  stocks  of 
which  are  extremely  limited,  2s 
rule  firm  at  $1.15,  all  prices  being 
f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

TOMATOES  —  With  crop  indica¬ 
tions  pointing  to  a  curtailed  yield 
of  tomatoes  in  many  sections  of  the 
south,  the  market  is  taking  on 
added  firmness  this  week,  and  more 
buying  interest  is  in  evidence.  For 
shipment  during  the  current  month, 
canners  are  now  generally  firm  at 
471/2-50  cents  minimum  for  stan- 
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dard  Is,  with  2s  at  77V2-80  cents 
and  up,  2Vos,  $1.15,  and  10s  at 
$3.50,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Extra 
standards  are  strong  at  52i/>  cents 
for  Is,  821/^-85  cents  for  2s,  $1.15- 
$1.25  for  21/2S.  New  pack  tomato 
juice  is  also  coming  in  for  attention, 
fancy  quality  being  quoted  for  ship¬ 
ment  when  ready  on  the  basis  of 
45  cents  for  Is,  85  cents  for  24- 
ounce,  $1.60  for  46-ounce,  and 
$3.25-$3.35  for  10s,  all  f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 

BEANS — Canning  operations  on 
stringless  beans  are  reported  lag¬ 
ging,  due  to  light  receipts  of  the 
raw  stock,  and  canners  are  showing 
stronger  price  views.  For  prompt 
shipment,  standard  cut  green  is 
generally  listed  at  85  cents,  with 
some  at  82  V2  cents,  while  10s  range 
$3.90-$4.00.  Standard  cut  wax 
beans  are  listed  at  85  cents  for  2s 
and  $4.25  for  10s.  Demand  is 
picking  up. 

LIMAS  —  Buyers  are  seeking  to 
place  business  on  new  pack  limas, 
but  with  canners  withdrawn,  cur¬ 
rent  bookings  are  limited  to  s.a.p. 
orders. 

PEAS  —  Trading  has  been  rather 
light  this  week,  but  the  market  still 
shows  strength.  Standard  ungraded 
Alaskas  are  firm  at  871/2  cents  for 
2s,  with  10s  at  $4.90  to  $5.00  at 
southern  canneries,  with  extra 
standards  ruling  at  $1.05  for  3-sieve 
and  $1.15  for  2-sieve.  On  sweets, 
standard  ungraded  are  held  at  90 
cents  minimum  for  2s,  with  extra 
standards  at  95  cents  for  the  un¬ 
graded  and  $1.00-$1.05  for  4-sieve. 

SPINACH  —  The  market  in  the 
south  shows  firmness,  with  stan¬ 
dard  2s  held  at  95  cents,  21/2S  at 
$1.25,  and  10s  at  $4.50-$4.75,  while 
fancy  is  quoted  at  $1.02i/2-$1.05  for 
2s,  $1.35-$1.40  for  21/2S,  and  $5.00- 
$5.25  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SALMON — With  the  Alaska  pack 
reportedly  making  slow  progress, 
canners  continue  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Bids  were  submitted 
by  local  buyers  this  week  on  the 
basis  of  $2.85  for  fancy  red  tails, 
$1.70  for  tall  pinks,  and  $1.60  for 
tall  chums,  all  being  rejected. 

SARDINES  —  Continued  firmness 
marked  the  market  for  both  Maine 
and  California  packs.  No  price 


changes  are  reported,  and  move¬ 
ment  continues  excellent. 

SHRIMP — Canners’  holdings  have 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  the 
only  open  market  quotation  at  the 
moment  is  for  No.  1  wet  small, 
which  is  offering  in  a  limited  way 
at  $1.35,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Step  Into  the  Distributor’s  Place — Canners 
Taking  Care  of  Old  Customers — Future  To¬ 
mato  Offerings  Very  Scarce — Corn  Crop 
Very  Promising — Peas  Advancing — Waiting 
For  Beans — Active  on  Coast  Fruits — The 
Octopus. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  July  25,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — If  you,  Mr. 
Canner,  were  a  jobbing  distribu¬ 
tor  how  far  would  you  contract 
ahead  ?  ‘Would  you  protect  normal 
requirements  for  the  coming  year? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes,  placing  yourself  in  the 
distributors’  position  and — given 
any  thought  to  this  problem  ?  Many 
in  the  trade  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  post-World  War  No.  1  develop¬ 
ments.  Among  the  conservative 
minds,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  one  should  be  protected  only 
up  to  the  First  of  the  year  or  so. 
Many  things  can  happen  during  the 
next  six  months.  No  one  can  tell. 
It  is  a  problem  all  right. 

THE  MARKET — If  there  are  any 
weak  spots  in  the  entire  canned 
food  line,  your  reporter  has  been 
unable  to  locate  them.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  as  well  as  fish  are  in  a 
strong  position  and  values  are  on 
the  upward  trend.  Among  the 
prominent  canners,  the  policy  of 
taking  care  of  old  trade  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  a  number  of  them 
give  their  old  customers  the  first 
chance  at  any  and  all  surplus  and 
that  leaves  little  to  sell. 

TOMATOES — Spot  trading  is  of  a 
hand  to  mouth  character.  There 
are  very  few  spots  in  canners’ 
hands  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States.  Futures  are  sparingly  of¬ 
fered  on  the  basis  of — No.  2  tin 
Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes  @ 
771/2  cents  Factory;  No.  21/2  tin 


Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes  @ 
$1.05  Factory;  No.  10  tin  Stand¬ 
ard  Indiana  Tomatoes  @  $3.50 
Factory.  Prospects  for  the  crop 
are  favorable  at  this  time  and  Indi¬ 
ana  should  come  through  in  good 
shape.  * 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Buying  in 
spot  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce  and  To¬ 
mato  Juice  is  limited  due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  light  spot  offerings.  Future 
trading  has  been  small  due  entirely 
to  inability  of  Canners  to  take  on 
additional  orders. 

CORN — Reports  from*  the  prin¬ 
cipal  corn  producing  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  are  that  while  the 
crop  looks  perfectly  magnificent 
from  the  roadsides,  the  ears  have 
not  been  setting  well.  There  is, 
however,  ample  time  for  a  good 
corn  crop  to  develop.  The  market 
is  firm  and  business  is  being  re¬ 
corded  on  new  packing  steadily. 
Some  canners  expect  to  get  under 
way  on  corn  within  the  next  ten 
days  or  two  weeks. 

As  previously  reported,  spots  are 
cleaned  up. 

PEAS — No.  2  tin  Standard  Wis¬ 
consin  No.  4  Sv.  Alaskas  have  now 
advanced  until  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  confirmation  at  85  cents  Fac¬ 
tory.  Some  canners  are  holding  at 
90  cents.  Wisconsin  is  winding  up 
its  Sweet  run  with  not  quite  as 
large  a  pack  as  was  anticipated  a 
short  while  ago.  Reports  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  not  as  fa¬ 
vorable  either.  Still,  the  total  pack 
for  the  U.S.A.  will  be  ample  this 
year  but,  regardless  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  packed,  every  one  is  agreed 
that  prices  will  continue  to  harden 
and  that  every  case  will  be  needed. 

No.  10  tins  are  already  quite 
scarce.  A  wide  demand  has  ruled 
for  No.  10  tin  Alaskas  with  $4.50 
Wisconsin  factory  the  bottom  price 
on  Standard  No.  4s. 

GREEN  and  WAX  BEANS — Strength 
prevails  in  this  line,  too.  Distribu¬ 
tors  are  anxious  to  receive  early 
deliveries  against  their  future  com¬ 
mitments.  The  Wisconsin  pack  is 
scheduled  to  begin  very  shortly. 
Meanwhile,  some  No.  2  Standard 
Cut  Green  Beans  were  sold  from 
the  East  at  around  82 V2  cents 
shipping  point. 
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BEETS — CARROTS — SAUER  KRAUT 
— These  three  items,  together  with 
other  Vegetables,  are  all  in  strong 
statistical  position  with  light  Spot 
stocks  and  some  Future  trading 
going  on. 

• 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  —  Ever 
since  California  named  Opening 
Prices  on  Cling  Peaches,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  has  been  very  active. 
During  the  past  week.  Opening 
Quotations  on  Fruit  Salad,  Fruit 
Cocktail,  and  Pacific  Northwestern 
Bartlett  Pears,  have  all  but  en¬ 
grossed  the  minds  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Buyers  and  Brokers.  Even 
if  the  prices  are  much  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  a  feeling  of  confidence 
prevails  and  bookings  have  been 
heavier  than  was  anticipated. 

Readers  of  this  column  who  do 
not  keep  in  touch  with  the  Fruit 
situation,  can  in  a  measure  appreci¬ 
ate  what  has  been  going  on  when 
No.  2  Vi  Standard  Cling  Peaches 
that  opened  last  year  at  $1.20, 
opened  this  year  at  $1.82  Vi  and 
sold  more  freely.  No.  21/2  Choice 
Bartlett  Pears  last  year  opened  at 
$1.60  and  this  year  at  $2.10.  Take 
for  example  also  No.  2  Vi  Choice 
Fruit  Salad — last  year  $2.15,  this 
year  $2.50. 

Will  Fruit  sell  at  these  higher 
levels?  That  is  a  question  that  is 
frequently  asked.  The  answer 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
Jobbing  Distributor  has  been  pro¬ 
tecting  his  wants.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  frequently  asked  is — 
Will  Leon  Henderson,  Defense 
Price  Administrator,  place  ceilings 
on  various  Canned  Food  items? 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  face 
that  price  problem  squarely  and 
promptly  unless  it  is  to  become  the 
biggest  of  all  National  headaches. 
So  far  the  situation  has  not  become 
dangerous  but  if  continued  ad¬ 
vances  rule,  something  should  be 
done  in  order  to  nip  the  bud  before 
it  has  developed. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Some  grades  of 
Tuna  are  now  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  market  is  firm.  Salmon  con¬ 
tinues  in  its  extremely  strong  po¬ 
sition.  Shrimp  is  scarce  and  Fall 
pack  is  anxiously  awaited.  The 
Government  has  purchased  heavily 
of  Sardines,  both  Maine  as  well  as 
California  packings.  Imported 
Sardines  are  unavailable. 


THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “octopus” — In  a  way  you 
have  to  hand  it  to  the  “octopus.” 
It  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  every  opening.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  just  the  other  week,  the  , 
leading  Dietitians  of  the  Country 
assembled  in  Washington.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mission  Company,  owned  by  the 
“octopus”,  appeared  at  the  gather¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  right  time,  delivered 
a  statement  that  the  “octopus”  had 
trucks  in  the  growing  fields  and 
delivered  foods  direct  to  the  homes 
through  its  stores,  etc.  When  the 
three-page  typewritten  release  was 
issued  the  same  day,  lo  and  behold, 
the  “octopus”  was  given  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  space  and  all  other 
important  matters  that  had  arisen 
at  the  meeting,  were  more  or  less 
relegated  to  the  rear.  How  the 
Government  Press  Agency  in 
charge  of  the  conference  permitted 
this  favoritism  is  a  conundrum.  It 
is  said  that  Carl  Byoir,  who  a  few 
months  ago  was  accused  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  Nazi  Government  here, 
and  who  is  the  publicity  agent  for 
the  “octopus”,  was  the  man  who 
succeeded  in  doing  it. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Tremendous  Proportions  —  Sales  Records 
Broken — The  Last  Peach  Prices  Before  Cal 
Pack  Withdrew — Apricots  and  Fruit  Cock¬ 
tail  Hold  Attention  —  Everything  Selling 
Fast — Corn  Sold  Up — Fishermen  Get  High 
Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1941. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket,  which  has  been  gaining  in 
strength  and  volume  in  recent 
weeks,  assumed  tremendous  pro¬ 
portions  this  week.  Sales  offices 
have  been  swamped  with  business, 
especially  on  fruits,  and  price  ad¬ 
vances  and  withdrawals  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  with  bewildering 
rapidity.  Old-time  canners  declare 
that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  with  a 
possibility  that  the  sales  of  the  past 
few  days  have  broken  all  former 
records.  Buyers  watched  spinach, 
asparagus  and  apricots  slip  away 
from  them,  with  opening  prices 
soon  proving  ridiculously  low  on 


many  items,  and  apparently  de¬ 
cided  to  step  into  the  market  early 
on  peaches.  Most  of  them  stepped 
in  about  the  same  day  and  orders 
for  millions  of  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  before  a  peach  has  been 
placed  in  a  can.  Other  lines  have 
not  been  neglected  and  everyone  in 
the  business  seems  to  be  getting  a 
share  of  the  flood  of  orders. 

PEACHES — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  came  out  last  week 
with  1941  tentative  prices  on 
yellow  cling  peaches  and  exactly  a 
week  later  brought  out  a  revised 
list  with  higher  prices  on  every 
item  and  withdrawals  on  several. 
Its  latest  list  on  Del  Monte  and 
featured  brand  grade,  halves  and 
sliced  was  (they  have  withdrawn) 
as  follows:  Buffet,  77i/>  cents;  No. 

1  tall,  $1.32l/>;  No.  2"tall,  $1.55; 
No.  21/2,  $2.05“  and  No.  10s,  $6.80. 
Melba  halves  are  priced  at  $2.07  i/j 
for  No.  2V^s.  Standard  grade, 
halves  and  sliced  are  listed  as :  No. 
1  tall,  $1,171/2;  No.  2  tall,  $1,371/2; 
No.  21/2S,  $1.80,  and  No.  10s,  $5.95. 
No.  21/2S  seconds  are  priced  at 
$1.67i/>  and  No.  2V^  water  at 
$1.57*/^.  Withdrawn  are  No.  1  tall 
at  $1,171/2,  No.  10  water  at  $4.50, 
regular  pie  at  $4.50,  and  solid  pack 
pie  at  $5.85. 

APRICOTS — Interest  in  apricots 
has  been  increased  and  quite  a 
heavy  business  on  these  has  been 
booked  during  the  week  by  those 
still  having  stocks  available. 

Prices  on  pears  have  not  been 
brought  out  by  packers  generally, 
but  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming 
as  soon  as  prices  to  growers  are 
decided  upon. 

A  lot  of  interest  is  also  being 
shown  on  fruit  cocktail,  with  prices 
on  spot  stocks  moving  upward  in 
keeping  with  the  fruit  market  in 
general. 

PINEAPPLE — Orders  for  canned 
pineapple  at  the  new  prices  are 
rolling  in  at  a  fast  rate  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dispatch.  Transportation  is 
an  uncertain  item  and  business  is 
being  accepted  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  shipments  will  be 
made  as  quickly  as  facilities  are 
available.  Several  items  are  still 
in  light  supply  in  San  Francisco 
warehouses,  despite  arrivals  of  new 
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pack  goods  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

CORN — The  tentative  prices  on 
both  Pacific  Coast  and  Midwest 
canned  corn  recently  put  out  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation 
brought  in  such  a  flood  of  business 
that  the  expected  pack  has  already 
been  disposed  of. 

SARDINES  —  Opening  prices  on 
California  sardines  have  not  been 
announced  in  this  market  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  they  will  be 
well  above  those  of  recent  years. 
The  San  Francisco  Sardine  Associ¬ 
ation  has  agreed  to  pay  fishermen 
and  boatowners  $16.50  a  ton  for 
this  season’s  catch,  against  a  price 
of  $10.50  a  ton  last  year.  The  sea¬ 
son  opens  August  1st  and  if  the 
fish  are  in  good  condition  on  that 
date  packing  will  be  commenced 
at  once.  In  some  former  years, 
leading  packers  did  not  open  their 
plants  until  September.  The  new 
scale  price  applies  only  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  similar  agreements  will 
be  reached  soon  in  other  packing 
districts.  Prices  for  spot  sardines 
have  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $3.70  of 
late. 

MACKEREL — The  mackerel  pack¬ 
ing  season  in  southern  California 
got  under  way  this  week,  follow¬ 
ing  a  17-day  dispute  between  fish¬ 
ermen  and  cannery  owners  over 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  fish.  Can- 
ners  have  agreed  to  pay  $27.50  a 
ton  for  Pacific  mackerel  and  $22.50 
a  ton  for  Spanish  mackerel,  or 
about  $5  a  ton  more  than  last  year. 

DRY  BEANS — The  California  dry 
bean  market  has  been  quite  active 


of  late,  with  canners  replenishing 
stocks  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Prices  have  advanced  to  the  highest 
point  since  September,  1939,  with 
Limas,  blackeyes  and  small  whites 
especially  strong.  This  showing 
has  been  made  despite  the  fact  that 
stocks  in  California  warehouses 
were  on  July  1st  the  largest  on 
record  for  that  date,  amounting  to 
1,719,053  bags.  Only  stocks  of 
Limas  and  one  or  two  other  varie¬ 
ties  were  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.  Sales  of  late  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dock  basis  have  been  made  at 
$6.90  for  Limas,  $4.45  for  Baby 
Limas  and  $4.75  for  Small  Whites. 
The  new  crop  is  making  splendid 
progress,  aided  by  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  good  moisture  conditions. 

GOVERNMENT  BIDS — Bids  are  due 
to  be  opened  this  week  at  Fort 
Mason,  San  Francisco,  to  supply 
the  Army  with  large  quantities  of 
canned  apricots,  cherries,  peaches, 
pears,  pineapple,  salmon  and  do¬ 
mestic  pack  tuna  fish.  Bids  call 
for  1,751,904  cans  of  fruit  and 
709,968  cans  of  fish, 

HACELBERC  ASSISTS  PACIFIC  CAN 
PRESIDENT 

F.  E.  Hagelberg  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pacific 
Can  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
according  to  an  announcement  of  E.  F. 
Euphrat,  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Hagelberg  has  had  practical  experience 
in  the  canning  industry,  along  with  a 
background  of  agricultural  and  financial 
management.  He  first  became  engaged 
in  solving  agricultural  and  canning 
problems  when  he  was  made  a  bank  ex¬ 
aminer  for  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  in  1929,  financing  farm 
properties  and  co-operative  canning  en¬ 
terprises.  He  has  since  been  a  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  for  a  time  was  with 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Heavy  Run  of  Large  Shrimp — All  Went  to 
Market,  None  Canned — Factories  Not  Ready 
and  Prices  Too  High — Commission  Passes  on 
Size  of  Shrimp  Before  Allowing  Fishing — 
Normal  Production  of  Crab  Meat — Heavy 
and  Frequent  Rains  Stop  Vegetable  Canning. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  25, 1941. 

SHRIMP — There  has  been  a  heavy 
run  of  large  shrimp,  or  prawn,  on 
our  Gulf  coast  for  over  a  week,  and 
it  has  brought  a  big  revenue  to  the 
shrimpers  and  dealers  in  Bayou 
La  Batre  and  other  seafood  produc¬ 
ing  points  in  Alabama  where  they 
were  landed. 

Refrigerated  trucks  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  came  here  and  bought  large 
quantities  of  the  prawn,  which  they 
carried  to  the  Eastern  and  North¬ 
ern  markets;  besides  good  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  prawn  moved  by  express 
and  freight. 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  strikes 
of  prawn  that  we  have  ever  had  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  came 
when  production  was  light  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  there¬ 
fore  they  brought  a  high  price. 

No  shrimp  were  canned,  because 
the  factories  were  shut  down,  and 
as  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  how 
long  the  run  of  prawn  is  going  to 
last,  it  would  not  warrant  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  start  up.  Because  about 
the  time  they  got  their  machinery 
and  equipment  ready  to  operate, 
the  strike  of  shrimp  would  end. 
Then,  too,  the  price  paid  by  the 
raw  dealers  is  much  higher  than 
the  factories  can  pay. 
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The  Alabama  seafood  commis¬ 
sion  boat  has  left  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  waters  of  the  bays  and  sound 
in  order  to  determine  the  size  of 
the  shrimp  before  allowing  the 
shrimp  boats  to  trawl  in  the  bay. 

It  will  take  the  commission  two 
to  three  days  to  make  the  trip,  be¬ 
cause  they  visit  every  part  of  the 
bay  and  sound  where  shrimp  are 
caught,  and  they  make  a  dozen  or 
more  drags  in  each  location  to 
ascertain  if  the  shrimp  are  more 
or  less  of  the  regulation  size,  which 
is  35  count  to  the  pound. 

Shrimp  are  usually  larger  in  the 
lower  bay,  near  the  gulf  than  they 
are  in  the  upper  bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  this 
reason  a  survey  of  the  entire  bay 
and  sound  is  necessary. 

Besides,  the  tide  shifts  the  shrimp 
around  from  one  part  of  the  bay  to 
another  and  this  is  another  reason 
for  the  commission  having  to  cover 
the  entire  area  in  their  inspection. 

No  definite  date  has  been  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp 
season  in  Alabama  this  year,  but 
the  commission  will  announce  this 
as  soon  as  they  complete  their 
inspection. 

If  the  commission  finds  the 
shrimp  of  regulation  size  now,  they 
will  most  likely  fix  the  opening  day 
of  the  shrimp  season  as  August  1, 
but  if  they  don’t,  the  opening  date 
will  be  postponed  a  week  or  longer, 
as  in  their  judgment  it  will  take 
the  required  time  for  the  shrimp  to 
grow  to  regulation  size. 

The  Alabama  Conservation  Law 
set  the  opening  day  of  Fall  shrimp 
season  as  August  1,  which  is  when 
the  boats  are  allowed  to  trawl  in 
the  bay  and  sound  for  shrimp,  but 
it  gave  the  Seafood  Commission  the 
power  to  postpone  the  opening  day 
to  a  later  one,  if,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  the  shrimp  is  too  small,  hence 
the  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  bay 
and  sound  is  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  size  of  the  shrimp. 

CRAB  MEAT — Production  of  crab 
meat  is  about  normal  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  because  rain,  thunder 
and  cloudiness  seem  to  keep  the 
waters  stirred  up,  which  makes  us 
have  some  days  of  plenty  crabs. 


others  of  light  catches  and  still 
others  of  hardly  any,  so  all  in  all, 
the  supply  is  irregular,  but  in  the 
run  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  aver¬ 
ages  fairly  well.  At  any  rate,  the 
crab  meat  packers  are  buying  cans, 
which  shows  that  they  must  be 
using  them. 

VEGETABLES — We’ve  had  plenty 
downpours  of  rain  this  past  week, 
which  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
farmers  to  do  much  work,  and  as  a 
consequence,  canning  operations  in 
this  locality  have  been  handicapped. 
Mobile  and  vicinity  have  had  more 
than  their  share  of  rain  as  shown 
by  the  weather  bureau  records. 

The  total  rain  for  the  month  has 
been  13.36  inches,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  8.39  inches  over  normal. 
The  total  for  the  year  stood  at 
40.46  inches,  which  was  4.95  inches 
above  normal. 

From  this  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  farmers  of  this  locality  have 
had  plenty  difficulty  in  raising  and 
harvesting  their  crops. 


BACK  TO  THE  DINING  ROOM 
MOVEMENT 

Extensive  Editorial  Theme  Beginning  in 
September  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

With  the  slogan,  “Wake  up  the  Heart 
of  the  Home,”  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
will  introduce  an  editorial  campaign  in 
the  September  issue  to  revive  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dining  room. 

The  dining  i-oom  is  “the  Heart  of  the 
Home” — the  room  that  brings  and  holds 
the  family  together — the  Journal  believes, 
and  too  frequently  in  recent  years,  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  Snack-and-run  eating 
in  the  kitchen  and  careless,  quick, 
crowded  habits  of  the  breakfast  nook 
have  brought  this  about.  The  editors  base 
these  observations  on  their  past  two 
years’  coast  to  coast  visits  to  average 
American  homes  during  work  on  the 
current  Journal  article  series,  “How 
America  Lives.” 

Spotting  the  modern  problem  of  family 
meals  and  family  disunity  throughout 
the  country,  the  editors  believe  that 
the  relegation  of  the  dining  room  to 
occasional  use  in  many  homes  has  seri¬ 
ously  undermined  parents’  relations  with 
children. 

Snack-and-run  eating  in  kitchens  may 
be  easy — two  jumps  from  table  to  stove — 
but  only  one  more  jump  and  the  young¬ 
sters  are  out  the  door.  Then  parents 
wonder  why  children  are  never  home  for 
meals.  Families  who  have  dropped  the 


pleasant  dining  room  habit  in  favor  of 
the  dining  nook  may  well  wonder  why 
the  children  prefer  hamburgers  at  the 
juke  joint  to  entertaining  at  home,  the 
way  their  parents  did  when  young.  The 
answer  is  simple — there  isn’t  room — and 
the  youngsters  haven’t  been  trained  to 
think  about  social  dining  room  habits. 

The  Journal  believes  that  surroundings 
play  an  important  role  in  family  relations 
and  contentment,  particularly  at  meal¬ 
time.  “We  propose  to  crystalize  a  new 
wave  of  family  sentiment  we  have  re¬ 
cently  detected,  and  to  direct  it  into 
channels  of  accomplishment  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  trend  to  dining  room  living.” 

The  September  issue  includes  editorials 
on  the  theme  by  Bruce  and  Beatrice 
Gould,  the  Journal  editors,  and  depart¬ 
ment  articles  that  range  from  Anne 
Batchelder’s  food  pages  to  home  decora¬ 
tion  and  architecture  pages  discussing 
ways  and  means  to  restore  to  the  family 
this  important  common  meeting  ground — 
the  dining  room.  Articles  on  table 
manners,  correct  serving,  table  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  kitchen  equipment,  which  allow 
for  better  and  more  smoothly  served 
meals  all  will  be  included  in  the  schedule. 

The  crying  need  of  today’s  children  is 
a  sense  of  family  security,  according  to 
child  psychologists.  In  the  dining  room, 
the  place  where  the  recurrent  ritual  of 
good  food  and  family  association  tightens 
family  bonds,  here,  the  child  can  feel 
himself  a  part  of  the  family  group.  The 
Journal  will  stress  the  importance  of  the 
parent-child  relationship  at  the  dinner 
table — its  function  in  teaching  funda¬ 
mentals  of  reverence  and  manners. 

By  creating  fresh  interest  in  good 
living,  artistic  table  settings,  new  furni¬ 
ture,  china,  linen,  and  glass,  the  use  of 
fine  silver  everyday,  and  meals  with  food 
that  looks  as  good  as  it  tastes,  the 
Journal  proposes  to  encourage  the  trend 
toward  dining  room  living. 

Sixteen  department  stores  throughout 
the  country  are  cooperating  with  the 
dining  room  furniture  and  table  setting 
displays.  Department  store  buyers  have 
noticed  during  the  past  season,  according 
to  field  reports  from  the  Journal’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  an  increasing  interest  in 
dining  room  furniture,  and  an  increase 
in  sales. 

The  Joux’nal  has  sensed  this  growing 
trend  in  reader  mail  and  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  Journal  readers.  Some  of 
this  reaction  may  be  attributed  to  the 
troubled  condition  of  world  affairs. 

“In  the  present  state  of  world  emerg¬ 
ency,  the  first  thqught  of  each  American 
family  is  to  strengthen  its  own  family 
unit — ^to  draw  closer  together.  Americans 
are  eager  for  the  reassurance  and  con¬ 
solation  of  deeper  family  ties.  Out  of 
this  desire  has  come  a  trend  toward  the 
return  to  dining  room  living.  The  Journal, 
therefore,  believes  that  this  is  the  time 
to  act — to  help  strengthen  the  American 
home. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  'Hps,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. 


Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Medium  Green.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


No.  2  Soaked.. 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 


. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.60 

4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.16 

1.00 

nominal 

5.00 

nominal 

.86 

.90 

nominal 

3.76 

4.00 

nominal 

.82% 

.85 

.75  . 

3.90 

4.00 

3.50  . 

1.15 

1.25 

nominal 

5.50 

5.75 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.00 

nominal 

4.50 

nominal 

.86 

nominal 

4.25 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.95 

nominal 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

3.25 
.80 
.95 

3.75 

.70 

3.26 


.70 

3.00 


1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.55 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

1.32%. 

1.40 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.35 

.80 

.92%. 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.75 

.57%. 

.65 

.90 

1.26 

.90 

1.26 

1.06 

.85 

1.10 

3.36 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 


.97% 


3.60 


1.06  1.20 


I.IO 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 66  .86 

No.  10  .  2.00  2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 62%  .77% 

No.  10  .  3.40  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.00  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25  5.36 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  l.J-''  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  .97%  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Rlackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 


PUMPKIN 


Central 
Low  High 


1.15  . 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.20 


No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.96  . 

west  uoast 

No.  10  . 

.  nominal 

nominal 

IjOW 

iiign 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  .96 

nominal 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

nominal 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

2.90 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.  nominal 

nominal 

3.20 

3.20 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.85 

2.85 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  nominal 

nominal 

3.00 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.55 

2.55 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

11.25 

11.25 

.70 

2.00 


2.35 


1.15  . 

1.02%  1.06 


.90 

.95 

.85 

5.50 

6.00 

6.10 

4.70 

4.50 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.12% 

liio 


1.15 

6.40 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.95 

.97%^ 

nominal 

.85 

.92% 

No.  10"  . 

.  3.00 

3.15 

nominal 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.72% 

. 70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.82% 

.76  . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

,.  2.76 

2.85 

2.60  2.76 

2.66 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.  1.00 

1.06 

.96  . 

1.12 

1.17%j 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.26 

1.40 

1.25  . 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  10  . 

. . . . 

.  4.75 

5.25 

4.50  . 

4.50 

4.76 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .85  .86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . .80  .95 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . .  . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  10  . . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 


Solid  Pack 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

..  nominal 

nominal 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2%  . 

..  nominal 

nominal 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

£x.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.50  . 

nominal 

.75 

No.  2  . 

.85  .90 

.85  .90 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.15  1.25 

nominal 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

..  3.75  4.00 

nominal 

3.75 

..  .47 .50 

.47%  . 

With  puree 
. 65 

No.  2  . 

.77 'A  .80 

.77 'A  . 

.77% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  1.15 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

..  3.26  3.50 

nominal 

3.25 

. 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.45  .50 

.42%  .45 

3.26 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

...  3.25  . 

3.00  3.25 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

...  .42%j  . 

.40  .42% 

.65 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

...  3.00  . 

2.75  3.00 

2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.), 


No.  300  (13>^  oz.) . 50 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 67(4 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 75 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.55 

No.  10  .  3.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


. 52% 

.52%  .  . 


.85 

.70  . 

.70 

.72 'A 

1.60 

3.35 

nominal 

2.75 

2.85 

.85 

.76  . 

1.25 

4.00 

3.50  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  .  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  .  . . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.C0  .  3.50  3.75 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy . 90 

No.  10  .  4.50 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.50 

No.  10  .  10.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 


.  .  .75 

4.75  .  3.25 


1.95  2.05 

1.75  1.95 

1.55  1.60 

6.50  6.75 

6.00  6.50 

5.50  5.75 


1.25 


5.50  6.00 


1.60  1.60  1.50 


1.55  .  . 

’.’.‘.Z  2.6’6  Zeo 

.  2.40  2.46 

.  2.25  2.30 

.  9.00  9.20 

.  .  8.26  8.60 

.  7.75  8.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida  Texas 


.55 

1.15 

1.00 

2.76 

3.10 

2.50 

2.75 

.67% 

.75 

.60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.35 

2.50 

8.00 


1.25  1.85 

6.00  6.00 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% 
Choice,  No.  2%.... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10. . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.00 

2.07 'A 

1.90 

2.00 

1.70 

1.80 

6.80 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.95 

nominal 


nominal 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE  Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat .  .  .77%  .85 

No.  211  Cyl .  .  .87%  .90 

No.  2  Tall .  1.50  1.52% 

No.  2%  .  1.70  1.70 

No.  10  in  Juice .  5.60  6.10 

No.  10  in  Syrup .  6.00  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52% 

. 72  VL* 

.  1.07'.'. 

.  1.52 U. 

.  2.47 '/i 

.  5.00 


1.65 


1.65 


1.95  2.05 

2.05  2.25 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb .  nominal  .  . 

%  lb .  2.90  .  .  . 

%  lb .  1.75  . 

OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 

Std.,  4  oz .  1.15  1.20  . 

6  oz .  1.20  1.35  1.15  1.25 

8  oz .  2.30  2.40  1.50  1.65 

10  oz .  2.40  2.70  . 


Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.30 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.., 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.. 


2.80 

1.75 

2.30 


1.35 

1.70 

1.05 


1.60 

2.20 


Southern 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


3.50 


4.00  4.25 

3.00  . 


3.50  3.75 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  . 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.76 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.60  5.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  WANTED  ^  MACHINERY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display;  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Eight  5  tier  crates  with  double  bale.  Silver  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Colora,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Salesman  by  prominent  label  house.  He  must  be 
out  of  the  draft  and  be  familiar  with  the  canning  and  advertising 
industries.  Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  in  reply.  Address  Box  A-2549,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


! 


FOR  SALE — One  Langsenkamp  Standard  Finisher;  one 
Langsenkamp  3-inch  Kook-More  Koil.  All  good  as  new.  Address 
Box  A-2548,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales — Motor  Truck,  warehouse  and  industrial 
scales.  All  capacities  and  platform  sizes.  Guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Liberal  terms.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Scale 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  makes.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  C.  T., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


uur 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

IVrile  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOR  SALE — One  series  “C”  Ayars  Rotary  steam  exhauster, 
5  feet  diameter.  Write  for  price.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — 30  ft.  straight  line  all  metal  exhaust  box  for  cans 
up  to  2V2’s,  and  3  Sprague  No.  5  cream  corn  cutters.  Reedsbui'g 
Foods  Corporation,  Reedsburg,  Wisconsin. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Neu  6th  Edilion 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  juice  filler  in  perfect  condition.  Will  fill 
cans  from  G  ounce  to  24  ounce.  Charles  B.  Silver  &  Son,  Havre 
(le  Grace,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeler  for  No.  2  cans,  motor  drive,  good 
condition.  Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Penna. 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**Thpy  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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PUT  THIS  STOP-LOSS 

EQUIPMENT  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU 

•  Every  manuFacturer  of  tomato  products  has  N. 

had  the  depressins  experience — only  too  fre- 

quently-ol  losins  a  sreat  quantity  of  pro- 

duct  through  oversight  or  carelessness  of  an 

operator  or  the  faulty  operation  of  the  old-  \ 

Fashioned  tank  plug. 

Positive  insurance  against  such  loss  is  now 
obtained  through  the  use  of  the  Langsenkamp 
3-Way  Valve.  This  eliminates  the  use  of  the  |HHjS||np9' 
old-fashioned  plug  and  substitutes  a  two-port 

valve,  operating  from  one  point,  in  three  posi-  Y|I» 

tions.  No  plug  can  be  pulled  accidentally  or  I  y^r 

through  error,  with  the  3  Way  Valve — back  I  jSm 

pressure  in  line  to  filler  cannot  loosen  the  I  < 

3-Way  Valve  and  let^ unfinished  I  I 

product  seep  into  the  filling  line.  -- 

Moreover,  all  operations  of  the 
valve  are  centered  at  one  point —  ))  I 

dependent  on  the  use  of  a  plainly  K  ~ 

marked  control  lever — controlled  I 

from  the  platform.  The  3  Way  . .  . pV-  v 

Valve  saves  time  andsteps as  well  1^1 

The  saving  of  one  tank  of  product  k^-/  "SUH 

will  pay  for  several  installations  The 
modern  efficiency  of  control  and  the 
saving  of  time — are  more  than  worth  the  |g||||p 
cost.  You  can't  afford  to  WASTE 
product  this  year.  Put  this  equipment  on  your  old 
tanks  Made  in  and  3"  IPS. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

*  *  Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’*  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  l 


_Artistic 

lABELS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

©Al-TIMORE.MD. 


Where  To  Buy 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  the* 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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INDEX  to  CONTENTS 

TO  VOLUME  63 

August  5th,  1940  to  July  28th,  1941 


Many  bind  volumes  of  The  Canning  Trade,  others  file  each 
issue  so  that  when  reference  to  certain  important  subjects  is 
desired,  consulting  the  index  in  the  last  number  of  the  volume 
will  save  a  lot  of  unnecessary  thumbing. 

The  markets  are  not  indexed  because  they  refer  to  current 
market  activity.  To  know  the  condition  of  the  market  at  a 
certain  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  The  Canning 
Trade  of  that  date. 

“Crop  Reports”  and  “Grams  of  Interest”  are  not  indexed  for 
much  the  same  reason,  as  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  index  for  volume  63,  issues  dated  August  5th,  1940,  to 
July  28th,  1941,  follows: 


ADMINISTRATION 

Accidents  in  the  Food  Industry . 


Accident  Prevention  . Editorial 

Accident  Prevention  . Editorial 


Accounting  Records  Usefulness — 

George  V.  Rountree 

Advertised  Brands  Protection  Planned* . 

Advertising  Value*  . 

Apricot  Grades  Revised* . 

Army  and  Canned  Foods . Johyi  L.  Baxter 

Army  Buying  Plan* . 

Army  Buying  Specifications  for  Canned  Peas* . 

Army  Disappointed  with  Tomato  Bids* . 

Army  Food  Purchasing  Program — 

— Douglas  C.  MacKeachie 
Army  Food  Purchasing  Program — 

Lieut.  Col.  P.  P.  Logan 

Army  Invitations  to  Bid* . 

Army  Invitations  to  Bid* . 

Army  Invitations  to  Bid*  . . 

Army  Invitations  to  Bid* . 

Army  Ration  with  Special  Reference  to  Canned 

Meats  . Jesse  H.  White 

Army  Requirements  from  1941  Packs  Estimated.... 
Army  Requirements  from  1941  Packs 

Estimated,  Revised  . 

Asparagus  Canners  Bureau* . 

Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  National  Canners 

Association  . 

Canned  Foods  Ignorance . Editorial 

Canned  Foods  Important  in  Defense . Editorial 

Cannery  Workers  Survey — 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Canning  Season  (1940)  Shortened . Editorial 

Cherry  Section  Meeting,  National  Canners  Assn. 

Chicago  Elections*  . 

Citrus — Plan  for  Reducing  Surplus* . 

Communistic  Talk  . Editorial 

Convention,  The,  National  Canners  Association, 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association, 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  1941 — 

'  Editorial 


No. 

Page 

2 

10 

45 

6 

45 

8 

18 

7 

1 

22 

41 

6 

27 

13 

21 

7 

20 

15 

48 

9 

41 

11 

29 

18 

29 

10 

33 

6 

37 

11 

49 

12 

50 

8 

29 

68 

34 

5 

37 

11 

51 

11 

29 

7 

8 

5 

10 

6 

15 

12 

4 

5 

29 

60 

27 

14 

13 

20 

47 

6 

29 

5 

Convention  (National)  A  Golden  Opportunity — 

Editorial 

Convention  Program,  National  Canners  Association 
Convention  Program,  National  Food  Brokers 

Association  . 

Convention  Program,  Canning  Machinery  & 

Supplies  Association  . 

Convention  Reports: 

Canners  League  of  California . 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association . 

Florida  Canners  Association* . 

Indiana  Canners  Association . 

lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association* . 

Michigan  Canners  Association . 

Minnesota  Canners  Association* . 

National  Canners  Association . 

National  Food  Bi’okers  Association . 

National  Preservers  Association . 

New  York  Canners  Association . 

Northwest  Fx’ozen  Food  Packers  Association*.... 

Ohio  Canners  Association . 

Ozark  Canners  Association* . 

Pennsylvania  Canners  Association . 

Pennsylvania  Canners  Association . 

Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Association . 

Tri-State  Packers  Association . 

Tri-State  Packers  Association . 

Virginia  Canners  Association* . 

Wisconsin  Canners  Association . 

Convention  (National  Canners  Association) 


Review  . Editorial 

Cool  Heads  Needed . Editorial 


Cooperate  With  Your  Editor  (A  Letter  and 

Editorial  Comment)  . 

Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau  Meeting . 

Cutting  Bee  Held  by  California  Canners . 

Defense  and  Canneds  Foods . Mrs.  Ida  Migliario 

Defense  and  Strikes* . Editorial 

Defense  and  Strikes* . Editorial 

Defense  and  the  Canning  Industry — 

Robert  C.  Paidiis 

Defense  and  the  Radio . Mary  Mason 

Defense  Canned  Food  Purchase  Program . 

Defense  Considerations  . Editorial 

Defense  Efforts  Require  Cooperation . Editorial 

Defense  Program  and  Canned  Foods — 

Dr.  S.  C.  Prescott 

Defense  Program  Developments . 

Dried  Contrasted  with  Canned  Foods . Editorial 

Dried  Contrasted  with  Canned  Foods,  Answer . 

Dried  Contrasted  with  Canned  Foods,  Answer., . 

Distribution  Costs  to  be  Studied  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission  . 

*Indicates  less  than  one-half  page. 
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No.  Page 


Education  of  Employees,  the  Key  to  Successful 

Plant  Operation . S.  Henry  Ayers 

Employment  Service  (State)  Helpful  to  New  York 

Canners  . 

Farm  Labor  and  Wage  Report . 

Federal  Specifications  for  Government  Buying 

Being  Revised  . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Coporation  Box 

Specifications*  . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Invites 

Bids  on  Fish* . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 

Purchase  15,000,000  Cases  Tomatoes . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 

Purchase  15,000,000  Cases  Tomatoes . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 

Purchase  15,000,000  Cases  Tomatoes . Editorial 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 

Purchase  15,000,000  Cases  Tomatoes . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Tomato 

Purchase  Contract  . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Tomato 

Purchases  and  Price  Paid* . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Tomato 

Purchases  and  Price  Paid* . 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  Wants 

Canned  Meats*  . 

Field  Warehousing  the  Modern  Method  of 

Financing . E.  A.  Baker 

Flattened  Cans . 

Help — A  Suggestion  as  to  how  to  get  it  to  pack  the 

extra  foods  needed . Editorial 

Help — A  Suggestion  as  to  how  to  get  it  to  pack  the 

extra  foods  needed . Editorial 

Help  Situation  for  1941  Season . Editorial 

Home  Economics  Division  (N.C.A.)  Annual  Report 

Industrial  Management*  . C.  C.  Conway 

Institutional  Purchasing  of  Processed  Fruits  and 

Vegetables . Paul  M.  Williams 

Label  Information  Test  to  be  Made . 

Labeling  ABC  Under  Fire . Editorial 

Labeling — As  the  Wool  Industry  Does  lt..Editorial 

Labeling  (Grade)*  . Editorial 

Labeling  (Grade)  . A.  W.  Riley 

Labeling  (Grade)  as  it  Affects  Others . 

Labeling  (Grade)  Charge  Unfair . Editorial 

Labeling,  Grade  Plus  Descriptive  the  Answer . 

Labeling  Survey  (N.C.A.)  Completed* . 

Labeling  Survey  (N.C.A.)  Report  Issued* — 

Editorial 

Labeling  War  Canned  Foods . 

Labeling  War  Canned  Foods . 

Labor  Relations  at  McCormicks* . 

Low  Price  Competition* . Editorial 

Machinery  &  Supply  Firms  Missing  an 

Opportunity  . Editorial 

Maryland  Canning  Crops  School  Program* . 

Mushroom  Grades  (A.M.S.)  Issued* . 

Olive  Grades  (A.M.S.) . 

Our  Country  in  a  Changing  World — 

Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 
Pea  and  Corn  Canners  Profit  through 

Cooperation  . Editorial 

Pea  Institute  Meeting . 

Peas — Planning  for  Supply  and  Distribution — 

L.  S.  Beale 

Pea  Standards  for  Grades  (A.M.S.  effective 

May  1st,  1941) . 

Pickle  Packers  Meet . 

Preparedness  Job  for  Canners . Editorial 
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97 
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11 

5 


Price  . Editorial 

Price  . Editorial 

Price  Discrimination  Under  the  Robinson-Patman 

Act . A.  W.  De  Birney 

Prices  for  Graded  Peas  to  Growers  on  Contract . 

Priorities  . Editorial 

Priorities  . Editorial 

Priorities  . Editorial 

Priorities  . Editorial 

Priorities  . Editorial 

Priority  Rating  (B-2)  (B-3)  Canning  Machinery 

Priority  Rating  (A-2)  Canning  Machinery . 

Private  Brand  Misnomer . Editorial 

Product  Name  Should  be  Stamped  on  Can..Editorial 

R.  F.  C.  Aids  to  Business . Jessie  H.  Jones 

Shipping  Shortage*  . 


No. 
2 
3 

29 
40 
27 
31 
38 

49 
51 
44 

50 
12 
27 
11 

.  30 

S.  M.  A.  Invites  Offers  to  Can  Pork  and  Beans .  48 

Strike  Procedure  on  the  West  Coast* .  37 

Strikes  Show  No  Abatement* . Editorial  40 

Surplus  Food  List  Extended* .  1 

Tin  Conservation  Approved  by  N.  C.  A.  Board* .  45 

Tin  Conservation  Program  Presented  by  O.  P.  M.*  42 

Tin  Content  of  Cans  May  be  Cut* .  39 

Tin  Shortage  Not  Expected* .  3 

Tin  Shortage  Propaganda . Editorial  10 

Tomato  Acreage,  More  Needed .  46 

Tomato  Canning  Costs  (Letter  to  Editor) .  3 

Tomato  (Canned)  Grades .  8 

Tomato  Peeling  Costs  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 

Law  .  37 

War  and  Canned  Foods . Editorial  36 

War  Clause  for  Sales  Contracts* .  36 

War  Considerations  . Editorial  50 

DISTRIBUTORS 

A.  &  P.  on  5-Day  Week . Observer  40 

ABC  Labeling  Program  to  be  Widened  by 

A.  &  P . Observer  24 

Atlantic  Commission  Co .  14 


42 

32 

36 

10 

38 

30 


Army — British  Food  Buying* . Observer 

Biddle  Contempt  Hearing . Observer 

Britain  Gets  Foods* . Observer 

California  Retail  Grocers  Meet . “Berkeley" 

Ceiling  on  Food  Prices?* . Observer 

Chain  (Corporate)  Regulation  Recommended* — 

Observer 

Chain  Taxes  Opposed* .  33 

Chain  Tax  Proposed  for  Tennessee* . Observer  22 

Chain  Volume  Up  in  1940 .  22 

Consumer  Coop’s.  Labels  Scored*...^ . Observer  6 

Defense  Food  Procurement  and  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  Set  Up* . .1 . Observer 

Defense  Program  Effects  on  Food  ^pply 
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10 
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11 
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26 
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22 
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11 
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14 
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18 

55 

12 

13 

24 

18 

12 

12 

12 

20 

15 

15 

12 

20 


Studied  . 

39 

11 

Exports  Up  in  July  (1940)* . 

. Observer 

5 

10 

Farm  Milk  Income  Up  11  Per  Cent* . Observer 

10 

14 

Food  Control  Outlook* . 

42 

13 

Food  Manufacturers  Discuss  Sales  Policie.s — 

Observer 

18 

16 

Food  Price  Boom  Scored* . 

12 

14 

Food  Prices  Up  to  Consumer*.. 

. Observer 

43 

13 

Food  Resources  Secure* . 

11 

10 

*Indicates  less  than  one-half  page. 
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Glass-Packed  Drive*  . Observer 

Government  Buying  Influence  Begins* . Observer 

Grade  Plus  Informative  Labeling  Adopted — 

Observer 

Grocers  Indicted*  . Observer 

Grocery  Manufacturers  Fight  Profiteering — 

Observer 

Jewel  Executive  Changes . Observer 

Jobbing  Index  Rises* . 

Jobbing  Index  Continues  Rise* . Observer 

Kellog  &  Sons  Have  Anniversary . 

Labeling  Grade  to  be  Tested  by  Consumer 

Opinion*  . Observer 

Labeling  Grade  to  be  Tested  by  Consumer 

Opinion*  . Observer 

Minimum  Resale  Price  Contracts  Urged... .Oftso-ver 

N.  A.  W.  G.  A.  Elects  Officers* . Observer 

“Octopus”  Attack  . 

Private  Brands  . Paul  S.  Willis 

Private  Brand  Angle  New* . Observer 

Private  Labels  of  Jobbers  Scored* . Observer 

Resale  Price  Contract* . 

Retailers  Plan  Meeting* . Observer 

Retailers  Pledge  Aid  in  Emergency . 

Stamp  Plan  Volume  Soars* . 

“Super”  Industry  Analyzed* . 

Super  Operators  to  Meet  in  Kansas  City* . 

T.  N.  E.  C.  Activities  Criticized* . Observer 

Wholesale  Distribution  Under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  . 


LEGAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE 

Alien  Registration  . 

Anti-Trust  Law  Changes  Advised . 

Anti-Trust  Law  and  Cooperative  Advertising* — 

Observer 

Can  Size  Bill  Proposed* . 

Can  Size  Bill  Proposed* . 

Can  Size  Standardization  Bills . 

Can  Size  Regulations  in  Canada . 

Canada’s  Drastic  Ruling  on  Juices  and  Containers 
Canada’s  Drastic  Ruling  on  Juices  and  Containers* 

Fair  Trade  and  the  Law* . Observer 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Cites  Salt  Companies* — 

Observer 


Food  and  Drug  Law: 

A  I  S  Test  for  Peas  Should  be  Made  Frequently* 

Amendment  to  Section  702(b)* . 

Catsup  Standards  to  be  Reviewed . 

Fruit  Standards  (Sugar  Syrup)  to  be  Reviewed* 
Fruit  Standards  (Sugar  Syrup)  to  be  Reviewed 
Hearing  on  Fruit  and  Fruit  Cocktail  Scheduled* 

Jelly  Standards  Assailed . 

Label  Manufacturers  Difficulties.. ..C/ias.  R.  Cosby 

Milk  Standard  Held  Invalid* . 

Seizures  in  September  1940 . 

Statement  of  Ingredients  Requirement  for 

Certain  Commodities  Postponed . 

Tomato  Juice — Mold  Count  Tolerance  Raised*.... 
Glass  Companies  Consent  to  Government 

Decree  . Observer 

Tomato  Standards  Postponed* . 

Labels  in  Pennsylvania  Require  Packers 
Indentification*  . . . 
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Loss  Leader  Bill  for  States  Drawn  Up* .  6  16 

Loss  Leader  Injunction  Granted  in  Connecticut .  18  5 


Price  Legislation*  . Observer  50  20 

Probe  of  Food  Prices  to  be  Made  by  Department 
of  Justice . Observer  26  14 


Robinson-Patman  Law  Citations: 

Atlantic  Commission  Company  Cited .  1  12 

Howard  E.  Jones  Company .  2  12 

Biddle  Purchasing  Company  (second  citation)....  4  8 

Field  Brokers  and  Direct  Buyers .  7  7 

Maine  Canners  (8) .  14  9 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law: 

California  Food  Group  Indicted* . “Berkeley” ..  46  9 

California  Group  Denies  Charge .  47  8 

Canner  Indictments,  Unfortunate,  Unjust  and 

Inexcuseable  . Editorial  47  5 

Pea  Institute  Indicted .  47  7 

Retailers  Hit  Back . Observer  47  21 

Spray  Residue  Tolerances .  2  10 

Stamp  Plan  Violation  in  Los  Angeles .  6  26 

Tuna  Packers  Trade  Practice  Rules .  5  8 

Wage  and  Hour  Law: 

Additional  14  Weeks  Exemption  Granted* .  5  8 

“Area  of  Production”  Clarified .  1  5 

“Area  of  Production”  Redefined* .  34  12 

“Area  of  Production”  Regulation  Postponed* .  10  9 

Canners  Warned  Against  Letting  Contracts  to 

Violators*  .  49  5 

Drive  for  Full  Compliance  in  Canning  Industry 

Begins  .  45  7 

Drive  for  Full  Compliance  in  Canning  Industry 

Begins  . Editorial  45  5 

Drive  for  Full  Compliance  in  Canning  Industry 

Progresses  .  51  7 

Employers  Digest  (40-hour  week  edition)  Issued*  13  12 

Examples  of  Benefits .  30  6 

Forty-Hour  Workweek  Begins* .  13  13 

Forty-Hour  Workweek  Begins* .  14  6 

Hearing  Scheduled  on  Recoi’d  Keeping .  10  12 

Minimum  Wage  for  Converted  Paper  Products 

Set*  .  46  8 

Nash-Finch  Company  Ordered  to  Pay  Back 

Wages*  .  7  8 

New  Regulations  for  Executives .  13  7 

Pay  Roll  Records  Must  be  Kept  in  Order — 

Editorial  46  6 

Peanut  Shipment  Held  up  Pending  Hearing* .  13  12 

Review  of  Regulations* .  40  9 

Review  of  Regulations .  49  10 

Review  of  Regulations  (correction)* .  50  11 

Review  of  Regulations .  50  7 

Wage  and  Hour  Division  Establishes  New  Case 

Record*  .  6  14 

Wage  and  Hour  Division  Sues  V/holesaler .  5  10 

Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  the  Canning  Industry — 

Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming  29  14 

Walsh-Healy  Act  Exemption  Hearing  Scheduled*  45  8 

Walsh-Healy  Exemption  Denied  Canners* .  27  10 

Walsh-Healy  Act  Exemption  Granted  Canners  on 

Army  Contracts  .  46  7 
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10 
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..November  11th,  1940 
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. May  12th,  1941 

40 
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. May  26th,  1941 
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No.  44... 
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..December  16th,  1940 

No.  46... 

12 

No.  21.. 

..December  23rd,  1940 

No.  47... 

. June  23rd,  1941 

No.  22.. 

..December  30th,  1940 

No.  48... 

. June  30th,  1941 

No.  23.. 

No.  49... 

. July  7th,  1941 

5 

No.  24.. 

. January  13th,  1941 

No.  50... 

10 

No.  25., 

. January  20th,  1941 

No.  51.., 

8 

No.  26., 

. January  27th,  1941 

No.  52... 

14 

*  Indicates  less  than  one-half 
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FILLING  THAT'S 
ACCURATE  and  FAST 


NEW  ACCESSORIES  FOR  MORE 
COMPLETE  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 


The  Automatic  Filling  Hopper  makes  filling  of 
cut  string  beans,  diced,  sliced,  shoestring  or  mixed 
vegetables  almost  100%  automatic.  Only  one  ope¬ 
rator  required. 

The  Packer -Briner  brines  and  packs  down  can 
contents  in  one  operation.  Double  Packer  Briners 
also  furnished. 

The  Vibrating  Can  Track  assures  a  full  weight 
pack  by  shaking  down  the  product.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  on  small-opening  containers  such  as  glass  jars. 

The  Rotary  Brasher  automatically  removes  excess 
material  from  tops  of  cans  and  returns  it  to  the  bowl. 

The  Glass- Jar  Belt  Feed  has  special  safety  features 
that  eliminate  breakage  even  at  high  speeds. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER  with 
Automatic  Filling  Hopper 
Rotary  Brushing  Attachment 
Packer -Briner 
Vibrating  Can  Track 


*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lowest  cost. 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  c-ri02-T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  □  Complete  Details  Oi  Hand-Pack  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


State. 


(Sprogtio*  Sells  Division) 
HOOPSSTONr  IlLINOIS 


Attention  of: 
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□  □□ 


★  I  our  PREPAREDNESS 
for  oncoming  crops 
is  our  first  consider¬ 
ation!  ir  Spot  deliv¬ 
eries,  quick  capable 
technical  advice  and 


seamer  supervision 
are  only  the  high- 
lights  of  Service  to 
Packers  by  ''NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:*  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N  Y  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 
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